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Fig. 2.—In-poor TomLetre. 
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« The pe rfection of a children’s magazine,” 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Iniusrratep WEEKLY, 
16 


Pages. 


The regular visite of this beautiful weekly come 
like rays of golden sunshine into the family circle.— 
Zion's Herald, Boston, 

Harver’s Youno Prorxie is the best of all the week- 
lies for children.—Hvening Chronicle, St. Louis. 

An inexhaustible reservoir of humor, instruction, 
and entertainment for the young peopie of the fam- 
ily. Its tone is unexceptional, and it will be found 
an admirable present for the juveniles. —Jndianapolis 
Journal, 

It conveys information and amusement to all, and 
many a,teacher will know better how to instruct her 
class after having perused its pages. It is one of the 
peculiarly admirable publications of the day.—Phila- 
delphia Record, 

IHlarrern’s Youne Pror.er is a noble storehouse, well 
stocked with good things, grave and gay, for the whole 
household of children—from the wee ones to the boys 
and girls well on in their teens, Parents can make no 
mistake in subscribing for the current year, that their 
little ones may have a yearly round of joy.—From the 
* Sunday-School Journal,” edited by the Rev. John H. 
Vineent, D.D, 


Subscription Price, $1.50 a Year, 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
and Canada. 


Specimen copy sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


BOUND VOLUMES 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


No more attractive Christmas gift could be made to 
a child than a copy of this bound volume,—Cincinnati 
Commercial, 

Volume IV. nearly ready. A few copies of 
Volumes II. and IIL. still on hand. Price, $3.00 
each. Volume I. out of print. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

(” Our next Number will contain an Exrra- 
sizep Parrern-SHEET SuppLeMeENt, with full-sized 
patterns, illustrations, and desc riptions of MORE 
THAN TWENTY Lapiks’ AutcMN and WintER WrapP- 
pines, Cloaks, Mantles, Visites, Paletots, Jackets, 
ete. ; Giris’ Waking Coats; Litre Boys’ and 
Yourns’ Scuoot and KNicKERBOCKER Surts ; GEN- 
TLEMEN’S Ne&otick Surrs; Lapres’ Dresses, Bon- 
nets, efc. ; choice new embroide ry patte THs, and 
Janey articles; and a rich variety of essays, 
stories, and other lite rary and artistic attractions. 


FOREIGN IMPUDENCE. 
‘aa is a certain insolence in the way 
_ in which the generic foreigner looks 
at our national habits and manners, which 
makes it surprising that we should counte- 
nance his patronage, turn to him for sym- 
pathy or approbation, or indeed make him 
an object of any more consideration than 
that which the people on some great star 
shooting out into new spaces might accord 

thoge on a little luminary left behind. 
Perhaps it may not always be meant for 
insolence; it may be a constitutional inca- 
pacity for understanding our development, 





and especially the way in which the equal 
rights we enjoy have simplified life; but | 
nothing better demonstrates the foreigner’s | 
instlar, blindfolded self-complaceney than 
the fact that, possessing this constitutional 
incapacity for the comprehension of things 
outside of his experience, he should never- 
theless indulge himself in criticism and re- 
mark upon such things. 

In one of the leading English periodicals 
not long since occurred the following pas- 
sagé apropos to the subject: “The stories 
we used to be told, in what must have been 
an élementary chapter of American life, of 
the ladies who had to perform their own 
household work withont any danger to their 
gentility, and who kept up their reading 
and their music, and even their white 
hands, all the same—stories which if apoc- 
ryphal were pleasing, and gave a sort of 
possibility to the democratic rule, socially 
speaking.” There is no other probable con- 
struction of such a paragraph as this than 
that the English critic thinks it not only 
impossible for a lady to do her own house- 
hold work without any injury to her social 
position—we do not perhaps use the word 
“ gentility” so much in America as it is used 
in England—but that the idea of her read- 
ing and keeping up her music under such 
circumstances is simply apocryphal. 

It is a blessing to humanity that nobody 
in America is of this critic’s way of think- 
ing, and if that is the way of thinking of all 
Europe and the East, what an added bless- 
ing it is that America was discovered and 
peopled with that surplus of the Old World 
which was sensible enough to make so vast 
a social reform as that in which no decent 
work is held to put a stain upon the hands 
that do it! 

If it were not for a part of our own popu- 
lation, that misguided part of it quite sure 
that nothing different from the foreign way 
of doing things is the right way, and which 





does not stay to think that America is the 





last word yet uttered in the progress of the 
race—if it were not for these, our foreign 
critic would not be so sure of himself, and 
might learn that house-work and ladybood 
are neither incompatible terms nor incom- 
patible facts, and that an American woman 
can and does do a morning’s sweeping, or 
ironing, or baking, or silver-cleaning, and 
read understandingly in the afternoon, heavy 
work then being over, the account of travels 
in lands she never hopes to see, and so must 
see now with her mind’s eye the most clearly 
possible, or else kooks of science or of critical 
thought, often more erudite than the critic 
would care to undertake himself for after- 
noon reading. Doubtless these misguided 
American sympathizers could tell him for 
their part, if they were not ashamed to do 
so, that their own mothers, not to go back 
so far as graudmothers, if they had them, 
did their own kitchen-work, and plunged 
their elbows every Monday morning into 
the soap-suds that the poet found so beanti- 
ful about the arms of the working-women 
in Aurora Leigh, and by no means incapaci- 
tated themselves or their families there- 
by from appreciating the best there was in 
the world of their day, while it was their 
economies that allowed degenerate sons and 
daughters to denationalize themselves. 

Into how many homes this critic, and 
those who help him to his information, 
might penetrate, if not too lofty to care even 
to attempt it, where the house is a comfort- 
able place of parlor, dining-room, library, 
kitchen, and entries, with the necessary 
sleeping-rooms, where the parlor has been 
made pretty with domestic handiwork, 
where the dining-table has its white cloth, 
its clear glass and clean silver, where the 
kitchen floor is spotless, and the tins are 
bright as sand and rotten-stone can make 
them, but where no stranger ever intrudes 
“to do a hand’s-turn.” For mother and 
daughter, or wife and sister, are up betimes 
in the morning, and washing has been hung 
out, and meals have been cooked and served, 
and clothes have been sprinkled and folded 
away for the morrow’s ironing, and the aft- 
ernoon is free for books, or company, or calls, 
for the cheap excursion to woods or sea- 
shore, or for the picnic in the garden where 
some honored book is the chief guest. These 
are the homes that in their multitude make 
the speaking of good English as much the 
rule in America as it is the exception in 
Great Britain. We have met women from 
even humbler homes than these, from the 
log cabins of the prairie and the adobe huts 
of the Southwest, who did all their own 
work, and who discussed DARWIN and Hvux- 
LEY and TYNDALL and WILKINSON, CARLYLE, 
SWEDENBORG, EMERSON, as Boston or as Lon- 
don coteries might, and who knew more of 
political economy and of the philosophy of 
ancient and modern government than is like- 
ly to be found in either of them. 

Certainly all this, which every child 
knows to be true, is no chapter in the ele- 
mentary life of America, but is the com- 
pleted and intended life of our country. In 
the really elementary life, indeed, it would 


| have been monstrously difficult to do all the 


rough work necessary before the home in 
the wilderness could be established, and to 
maintain the niceties of life and study as 
well, although in greater or less degree, but 
always in some degree, it was done by the 
greater number of our fathers and mothers, 


| who left the habit for us to extend. 


But it was exactly in the hope that those 
who had no lordly lands and princely halls, 
no fixed incomes, no swarms of servants, 
might yet have certain of the advantages 
attending such things, might yet develop 
intellect and character, that our institutions 
were so shaped that it is impossible for 
degradation to attend the performance of 
home duties, and that a race might be born 
who, whether all peasants or all sovereigns, 
should be, thronghout their length and 
breadth, in achievement, in education, and 
in intellect, the peers if not the superiors 
of those who, considering it impossible that 
handiwork and brain-work should go to- 
gether, hold that all work is servile, and 
must needs constitute a barrier of class sep- 
aration, aud by such opinion tacitly main- 
tain the rights of man in man as much as if 
they were the masters of slaves. 





THE KITCHEN. 


fPXHERE are housekeepers who seem to 

regard the aspect of the kitchen as not 
of the smallest importance, so long as the 
dinner is well cooked and the rest of the 
house kept in order; no matter how be- 
grimed the ceiling, if that of the drawing- 
room is in good condition ; no matter how 
rude the floor, if that has a velvet carpet; or 
how cheap and ugly the wall-paper, if their 
own particular apartments are soft and har- 
monious in tone. Perhaps they think that 
the servant will not waste her time looking 
out the window if the view is not interest- 
ing, but as the kitchen is the place where 





Nora spends the greater portion of her days, 
it seems a pity that her drudgery could not 
be alleviated, at least, by a cheerful pros- 
pect, by an esthetic wall-paper, which need 
be no dearer than an ugly one, and which 
she may not be able to appreciate all at 
once, but which may yet help to educate 
her, in a manner, to good taste unawares. 
Of course, after the kitchen is suitably fur- 
nished and garnished, it depends upon her 
whether it shall be kept tidy and inviting ; 
but if the mistress show an interest in mak- 
ing it attractive, in making it as cozy, com- 
fortable, and pretty as her means and the 
object for which it is used will permit, the 
servant will speedily catch the spirit, in 
most cases, and lend a hand in preserving 
order and prettiness. Why should there 
not be a shelf in the kitchen for plants, or 
a hanging pot in a window, where the moist 
atmosphere and uniform heat are so bene- 
ficial for growing things? And when Nora 
sits down to her sewing of an evening, may 
not a rocking-chair be as great a necessity 
for her as for one whose bones do not ache 
with use, or whose muscles have not been 
overtaxed? Would we not like it if the 
kitchen were our own orbit? Perhaps the 
mistress might say: “That is quite another 
thing. We have been bred to a certain 
amount of luxury and comfort; she, being 
unused to it, does not miss it; and if we con- 
cede these things she will only be the more 
miserable and discontented in her next 
place, where they may be denied. Besides, 
we will be making it difficult for those mis- 
tresses who are not in a position to renovate 
and improve their kitchens at every hand’s 
turn.” But we have no responsibility about 
Nora’s next place ; and if pleasant surround- 
ings are a benefit to character, we are really 
preparing her to fill that place more accept- 
ably, and doing her next mistress a good 
turn. 





SUPPER PARTIES. 


A FTER a long retirement into the shades, the 
tA supper party, the “sit-down supper,” once so 
dear to our ancestors, has been again revived. 
Leaders of society at Newport have found that, 
after the hearty lunch which everybody eats there 
at one or at three, the twelve or fourteen course 
dinner at seven o’clock is too much, that people 
come home reluctantly from their ocean drive to 
dress for dinner at seven, and they have this last 
summer issued invitations to supper at nine or 
half past nine. Last winter the suppers after 
the theatre and opera, at private houses, began 
to appear a little. Heretofore, in New York, Del- 
monico’s and the Brunswick had revived private 
suppers by their ever-ready public ones. The 
very late dinners in large cities have no doubt 
also extinguished the supper as a favorite enter- 
tainment, but there is no reason (except that the 
doctors disapprove of them) why suppers should 
not be in fashion in the country, or where people 
dine early,as many do. In England, where di- 
gestions are better than here, and where people 
eat more heavily, “ the supper tray” is an institu- 
tion, and suppers are generally spread in every 
English country house ; and we may acknowledge 
the fact that the supper—the little supper so dear 
to the hearts of our English friends of the last 
century—seems to be coming again into fashion. 
Nothing can be more significant than that Har- 
per’s Bazar receives many a letter asking for the 
particulars of setting the table for supper, and 
proper service of the meats which do gayly cover 
the cloth and add to this jolly meal. 

In a general way the same service is proper at 
a supper as at a dinner, with the single exception 
of the soup plates. Oysters on the half-shell and 
bouillon served in cups are the first two courses. 
If a hot supper is served, the usual dishes are 
sweet - breads, with green pease, cdtelettes d la 
financier, and some sort of game in season, such 
as reed-birds in autumn, canvas-back ducks, ven- 
ison, or woodcock ; salads of every kind are in 
order, and are often served with the game. Then 
ices and fruit follow. Cheese is rarely offered, 
although some gourmets insist upon a little with 
the salad. 

After every course all the dishes and the knives 
and forks used are, of course, removed, and fresh 
plates are put before each person; in fact, the 
table must be kept looking fresh to the very end, 
as a dinner table should be kept. We should 
hardly think it necessary to say this had not sev- 
eral correspondents asked the question. 

There is such a thing as an informal supper, 
of course, where all the dishes are put on, as at 
the supper table of a large ball—meats, dressed 
salmon, chicken croquettes, salads, jellies, and 
ices—and the guests sit down to it and eat indis- 
criminately ; but such is not the true “ sit-down” 
elegant supper, which has iis courses and its eti- 
quette and its removes exactly like a dinner, and 
to accomplish which, with the corresponding con- 
versation, was the delight of our grandmothers, 
and which is well worth reviving. 

A large centre-piece of flowers, with fruit and 
candies in glass compotiers, and high forms of 
nougat, and other sugar devices, make the stand- 
ards of an elegant supper table. Two sorts of 
wine may be placed on the table in handsome de- 
canters—sherry or Madeira and Burgundy. The 
guests find oysters on the half-shell, with little 
attendant fish fork, all ready for them. The nap- 
kin and bread are laid at each plate, at the side 
or in front of the plate. These plates being re- 
moved, other plain plates are put in their place, 
and cups of bouillon are served, with silver tea- 
spoons. This course passed, other plates are put 
before the guest, and some chicken croquettes or 





lobster farci is passed. Sherry or Madeira has 
already been served with the oysters. With the 
third course iced champagne is poured. Then 
follow game or fried oysters, salads, and a slice 
of paté de foie gras, with perhaps tomato salad. 
After this, ices, jellies, fruit, and coffee, and for 
the gentlemen a glass of brandy or cordial. Each 
course is cleared away before the next is offered, 
except that birds and salad are served together. 

Now there is a much more simple supper pos- 
sible, often served by a hospitable hostess after 
the opera or theatre, which consists simply of a 
few oysters, a pair of cold roast chickens, a dish 
of lobster or plain salad, with perhaps a glass 
of champagne, and one sort of ice-cream, which 
is very little trouble and expense, and can be 
safely said to give as much pleasure as the more 
elaborate supper. This informal refreshment is 
often served on a red table-cloth, with a dish of 
oranges and apples in the centre of the table, 
and one servant can wait upon it. But there 
should be the same etiquette as to the changing 
of plates, knives and forks, ete., as in the more 
elaborate meal. 

The good housekeeper who gives a supper ev- 
ery evening to her hungry family may learn many 
a quaint device by reading English books of cook- 
ery on this subject: a hashed dish of the meat 
left from dinner, garnished with parsley, a pota- 
to salad, a few slices of cold corned beef or ham, 
some pickled tongues, bread, butter, and cheese, 
with ale or cider—such is the supper offered to 
one at nearly every English house in the country. 

The silver and glass, the china and the fruit, 
should be as carefully attended to as at dinner, 
and everything as neat and as elegant as possible, 
even at an informal supper. 

Oysters, that universal food of the American, 
are invaluable at supper. Fried oysters make a 
bad odor through the house; therefore they are 
not so convenient in a small private house as 
scalloped oysters, which can be prepared in the 
afternoon, and which send forth no odor as they 
are being cooked. Broiled oysters are very del- 
icate, and a favorite dish at an informal supper. 
Broiled birds and broiled bones are great delica- 
cies, but it takes a good cook to do them justice. 
Chicken in various forms, hashed, fried, cold, or 
in salad, is very useful. Veal may be utilized 
for all these things if chicken is not forth-com- 
ing; the delicately treated chicken livers also 
make a very good dish, and mushrooms on toast 
are perfect in their season. Hot vegetables are 
never served, excepting green pease with some 
other dish. 

Beef, except in the form of a fillet, is never 
served at a sit-down supper, and even a fillet is 
rather too heavy. Lobster in every form is a 
favorite supper delicacy, and the grouse, snipe, 
woodcock, teal, canvas-back, and squab, on toast, 
are always in order. 

In these days of Italian warehouses and im- 
ported delicacies, pressed and jellied meats, 
paités, sausages, and spiced tongues furnish many 
a variety for a cold supper. No supper is per- 
fect without a salad. The Romans made much 
of this meal, and amongst their delicacies were 
the ass, the dog, and the snail, sea - hedgehogs, 
oysters, asparagus, venison, wild boar, sea - net- 
tles, fish, fowl, game, and cakes. The Ger- 
mans to-day eat wild boar, head-cheese, pickles, 
goose’s flesh dried, sausages, cheese, and sal- 
ads for supper, dashing it down with beer. 
The French began under Louis XIV. to make 
the supper the most finished meal of the day. 
They brought forth gold and silver dishes, crys- 
tal cups and goblets, exquisite grapes crowned 
the épergne, choicest fruits were served in gold- 
en dishes. The cooks sent up piquant sauces for 
the delicately cooked meats, the wines were drank 
hot and spiced—now, however, they are taken 
iced. Many old housekeepers even now, howev- 
er, serve a rich hot mulled port for a winter sup- 
per. It is a delicious and not unhealthy bever- 
age, and can be easily prepared. 

The doctors, however, are prone to say that a 
late supper is not healthy. The opinions of the 
human race, however, are very divided as to this. 
Every one must decide for himself. Few people 
can bear excitement in the evening, such as op- 
era or theatre or concert going, or the pleasant 
conversation at an evening party, without feeling 
hungry. If such an appetite is taken to bed it 
causes, with many, sleeplessness. To eat lightly 
and to drink lightly at supper is a natural in- 
stinct with most people if they expect to go to 
bed at once. Excitement is a great aid to diges- 
tion, and a heavy supper sometimes gives no in- 
convenience, 

Keats seems to have had a vision of a modern 
supper table when he writes: 

“soft he set 

A table, and... . threw thereon 

A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet; 

.... from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd, 
With jellies soother than the creamy pac 

And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon, 

Manna and dates:.... spiced dainties every one.” 

The supper, being a meal purely of luxury, 
should be very dainty.. Everything should be 
tasteful and appetizing, the wines should be ex- 
cellent, the claret not too cool, the champagne 
frappé, or half frozen, the Madeira and the port 
the temperature of the room, the sherry cool. If 
punch is served, it should be at the end of the 
supper. 

Many indulgent hostesses now allow young gen- 
tlemen to smoke a cigarette at the supper table, 
after the eating and drinking as at an end, rather 
than break up the delicious flow of conversation 
which at the close of a supper seems to be at its 
best. This, however, should not be done unless 
every lady at the table acquiesces, as the smell of 
tobacco smoke sometimes gives women an un- 
pleasant sensation. 

Suppers for balls and parties include now all 
sorts of cold and hot dishes, even a haunch of 
venison, and a fillet of beef, with truffles ; a cold 
salmon dressed with a green sauce ; oysters in ev- 
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ery form except raw oysters—they are not served 
at balls; salads of every description; boned and 
truffled turkey and chicken; patés of game; cold 
partridges and grouse; paté de foie gras; our 
American specialty, hot canvas-back duck; and 
the Baltimore turtle, terrapin, oyster, and game 
patties; bonbons, ices, biscuits, creams, jellies, 
and fruits, with champagne, and sometimes, of 
later years, claret and Moselle cup, and cham- 
pagne cup—beverages which were not until lately 
known in America, except at gentlemen’s clubs 
and on board of yachts, but which are very agree- 
able mixtures, and gaining in favor. Every lady 
should know how to mix cup, as it is convenient 
both for supper and lawn tennis parties, and is 
preferable in its effects to the heavier article so 
common at parties—punch. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN AND WINTER BONNETS. 


PENINGS of autumn and winter bonnets at 
the leading millinery houses show the small 
shapes and simple trimmings announced several 
weeks ago. These small bonnets will prevail to 
the exclusion of pokes, though there are always 
larger sizes for elderly women, and for those who 
need greater warmth and protection for the head. 
The novelties in millinery are therefore not found 
in new shapes, but in the variety and richness cf 
the fabrics used. Hitherto winter bonnets were 
limited to those of feit, velvet, or plush, but now 
there is an endless variety of wool and silk and 
metal braids used, with rich embroideries, cords, 
and chenille; and dress fabrics of all kinds, from 
cloth to velvet, are fashioned into stylish bonnets 
that match the costume with which they are worn. 
There are also many bonnets imported without 
trimming, but so nearly complete in themselves 
that it isa very easy matter to add the simple 
garniture needed. 


SOUTACHE BRAID BONNETS. 


One of the novelties is the entire bonnet of 
soutache braid made with row after row of the 
narrowest wool braid, beginning in the centre of 
the crown, and extending in circles to the edge 
of the brim. This comes in the dark cloth col- 
ors—dahlia, golden brown, myrtle green, or sap- 
phire—and may have a little silver or gilt mixed 
with it. It is an excellent bonnet to wear with 
cloth costumes that are trimmed with soutache. 
and there is also another fancy for making it to 
wear with an India shawl by trimming it with 
the new camel’s-hair lace that shows all the rich 
colors that are wrought in India camel’s - hair 
shawls; thus on a sober brown soutache bonnet 
is a jabot of this richly colored lace across the 
brim, with a cluster of pompons of red and gold 
tinsel high on the left side, and a roll of bias vel- 
vet on the edge of the brim. 


WORSTED BONNETS. 


Another novelty is the worsted bonnet, made 
of the embroidery worsteds laid closely on a 
frame in single threads to make stripes, ball 
patterns, checks, or blocks of two or three shades 
of one color. The crown has usually a design of 
its own, sometimes of dots, while the brim may 
be plain or striped, and these unique bonnets 
are also especially appropriate for wool dresses. 
Birds, wings, tinsel or feather pompons, and vel- 
vet ribbon for rosettes and strings, are the trim- 
mings. 


SILVER BRAID, CHENILLE, AND LEATHER BONNETS, 


Silver braid bonnets are preferred to those of 
gold braid worn last year. The fancy for gray 
brings these silver braids into favor, and they 
are made youthful-looking by trimmings of green, 
brilliant red, or blue velvet laid in a thick rou- 
leau near the crown, with a puff of velvet on the 
brim, and a cluster of green humming-birds on 
the leit side. The chenille bonnets are the most 
varied of the importations, and are sometimes 
made of chenille intertwined with cords of pas- 
sementerie, or with spiked jets wrought in the 
crown, or with a crown of chenille and velvet 
front; or else this is reversed, and the brim is 
covered with a braid of three strands of chenille 
plaited together, and the crown is velvet, with 
perhaps some embroidery of chenille. The new- 
est felts have rows of tinsel cord in circles, be- 
ginning on the crown. The camel’s-hair bon- 
nets, made of strips of a felt-like material, plait- 
ed with chenille or passementerie cords, were in- 
troduced last winter. Ecru kid crowns and whole 
bonnets of kid were also worn last year, and now 
alligator-skins of varied markings are used in 
their natural colors, and in darker brown and 
green. 


GARNITURE FOR FELT AND BRAID BONNETS. 


Velvet in the piece and in ribbons from one 
to two inches wide are the trimmings for felt, 
soutache, and the other bonnets just described. 
The piece velvet is cut bias and laid in flat lap- 
ping pleats over the edge of the brim, or in a 
puff that falls into diagonal lines, or else it is 
laid in smooth stiff folds following the outline of 
the brim. The rouleau of velvet an inch thick 
may be merely a twist, but in some instances is 
stiffened with crinoline lawn or with buckram ; 
this crosses the top in front of the crown. Bias 
velvet is also put in fans pleated oddly, and is 
made in rosettes after being doubled, and is then 
used on one side only, or else all along the brim. 
Velvet ribbon is cut in pointed ends and folded 
into loops for rosettes that lie flatly on the bon- 
net, but do not extend outward in the way that 
pompons do. The strings of velvet ribbon are 
wider than those of last summer, and are in a 
single pair, though many ladies prefer the full 
bow of many loops made by two pairs of strings, 
and these use a pair of narrow velvet strings an 
inch wide, with a second pair of ottoman ribbon 
double this width. A very stylish fashion is 





that of tying under the chin a large bow with 


short ends made of bias velvet opie an eighth 
of a yard wide, lined with silk of the same shade, 
and cut bias or pointed at each end. As we 
have already said, the added garniture is either 
in a single cluster on the left of the front or else 
it extends all around the front. For this pur- 
pose flowers are no longer used; they are entire- 
ly superseded by feathers and pompons. The fea- 
thers may be a cluster of wings, or breasts, or 
birds, but in almost every case there are slender 
aigrettes springing up from this cluster, and the 
pompons may be feathers, tinsel, silk, or che- 
nille. What are called piqués of chenille—clus- 
ters of little chenille balls on stems grouped like 
pompons—are very stylish and new. Plaits of 
chenille from one to two inches broad are much 
used on the fronts of bonnets of all kinds. The 
felt bonnets with tinsel cords are very dressy, 
but the plainer felts will be used for general 
wear, with folds, puffs, and rosettes of the uncut 
velvet called ottoman velvet, or else the plain 
velvet trimmings left over from last year’s bon- 
nets will be arranged in the simple and severe 
folds that are congruous with these plain and 
useful bonnets, Breasts and wings of birds are 
much used on the left side or across the front of 
felt bonnets. The ornaments that find most fa- 
vor are brooches, clasps, or long pins of old silver, 
bronze, or gilt, or else of Swiss carved wood, or 
of prettily grained wood mounted in silver or gilt 
rims; there are also many dark stones used in 
the metal ornaments, some of which have in- 
taglio carving, and there are dragons, griffins, and 
quaint heads of animals that form ornamental 
pins for millinery. 


MADE-UP BONNETS. 


Cloths, velvets—plain, brocaded, and embroid- 
ered—with lace and large jets, are used on the 
made-up bonnets (that is, when fabrics are laid 
on frames), and these are usually made of the 
material of the dress with which they are worn. 
Tailors save pieces of bias cloth for making the 
entire bonnet, or to be laid in a folded scarf 
around the crown of a“ velvet, felt, or soutache 
bonnet, and the dressmaker gives bits of the rich 
embroidered velvet tabliers for the crown of 
dressy bonnets, and of the plain velvet of the 
other parts of the costume to make the brim or 
for trimming. There is no set way of putting 
cloth or velvet on the frame ; the only rule is that 
the frame must be small, and otherwise no two 
bonnets are alike, as the milliner seems to follow 
her caprice in the arrangement of the fabrics, or 
perhaps she cuts according to her cloth. For in- 
stance, there are smooth crowns with stiff lining, 
and there are full soft cap crowns ; there are box- 
pleated crowns in lengthwise pleatings, and there 
are festooned pieces across the crown made of 
velvet edged with beads or of cloth finished with 
chenille; and brims are equally diversified by 
being full or plain, puffed or box-pleated, in 
smooth folds, or with a slight coronet smooth- 
ly covered with velvet or dotted with large mould- 
ed beads or with jets cut in many facets. One 
pretty fancy is that of covering the bonnet with 
velvet pointed bits in leaf shape an inch and a 
half long, beginning in the centre of the crown 
and extending to the edge of the brim, where 
there are tiny ostrich tips falling forward on the 
hair, Another novel arrangement has rows of 
fine knife-pleating of doubled velvet, each row an 
inch wide, starting in the centre of the crown and 
covering the whole frame, This is pretty in three 
shades of a color, thus cream velvet in three rows 
forming the crown, with golden brown pleatings 
next, and darker chestnut brown pleatings in the 
front. The fashion of dark velvet linings and 
facings for the front of lighter bonnets still con- 
tinues, and some of the most costly bonnets for 
day receptions have the crown of ivory white 
velvet nearly covered with embroidery of colored 
pearl beads, chenille, and silk, while the front is 
made of puffs of dark moss green, golden brown, 
or the new brilliant red velvet. There are also 
rich bonnets made of very fine white camel’s-hair 
and of India cashmere embroidered with gold and 
silver threads, or wrought with large dots done 
in very fine jet beads, or else the fine wool fabric 
is plain, and is laid in many folds on the crown, 
with a brim of plaited chenille or of puffed vel- 
vet or of feathers. Black or white net is also 
the base of very rich and gay embroideries for 
crowns, and these are laid over transparent satins, 
either white or colored, and the velvet brim cor- 
responds in color. 

EVENING BONNETS. 

Ivory white and pink velvets are chosen for 
evening bonnets. Those of ivory white with gold 
braid are very handsome, and others have pearl 
and iridescent beads dotting the white velvet, 
while the facing of the brim is moss green velvet, 
on which is gold braid in a curled design set up 
on one edge in what is called knife-edge braid- 
ing, to throw it into full relief. The trimming 
for this bonnet should be three ostrich tips of 
moss green, ivory, and pale pink, with two stiff 
aigrettes of green and white branching out from 
the cluster of tips. The pink velvet bonnets are 
monotone, with embroidery of pink crystals, pink 
chenille, and pink floss, and a brim of tiny ends 
of pink ostrich tips falling forward on the hair. 
There are also many of the brilliant poppy red 
velvet bonnets for evening, and these are either 
of one tone, or else they have jet embroidery on 
the crown, and there are black tips mingled with 
the red ones. Velvet ribbon strings two inches 
wide, the color of the velvet used, are on all these 
dressy bonnets. Sometimes the evening bonnet 
is chosen with reference to the evening cloak 
with which it is to be worn, and for this reason 
the poppy red velvet bonnets will be fashionable, 
as there are many red cloaks imported. 


TURBANS AND JOCKEY CAPS. 


Velvet, cloth, and felt turbans with round 
crown, and the cap bonnets in enlarged jockey- 
cap shapes, are chosen by young ladies to match 





their cloth and velvet dresses. The frame is the 
most important item in these caps, as the mate- 
rial is put on either smoothly, in irregular folds, 
or in set pleats, as the wearer chooses. Perhaps 
the most popular plan is that of covering the 
round crown smoothly, and massing pleats and 
puffs on the brim, especially on the jockey caps 
where the brim projects in front. Low back 
hair with a fluffy bang in front is best suited to 
these turbans and caps, but for the small bon- 
nets a higher coiffure is preferred, with a soft 
coil on the top of the head that will fit into the 
crown of the bonnet. Breasts, birds, and pom- 
pons are the trimmings for caps. The newest 
English turbans have a wide brim, with small 
birds all around it resting on the puff of cloth or 
velvet that covers it. 


ROUND HATS. 

Round hats are very large, with high crowns, 
either square or sloping narrower toward the 
top. The brim is extremely narrow at the back, 
but gradually widens toward the front, where it 
is laden with trimming of ostrich plumes, amid 
which are many wings, and sometimes whole 
birds. The newest shapes are variations of this 
one style, but there are many picturesque large 
hats similar to the Devonshire hats of former 
seasons, to the Continental shapes, and also to 
the English walking hats. Young ladies find the 
small bonnets so becoming that round hats are 
less worn than they formerly were. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Kenor; and Hartiey; and Messrs. Arr- 
KEN, Son, & Co.; Wortnineton, Suiru, & Co.; and 
the Parisian Flower Company. 





PERSONAL. 


Atthe recent marriage of Dr. Taomas Dwieat, 
a relative of Archbishop WILLIAMs, and succes- 
sor to Dr. Hotmegs in the chair of anatomy in 
the Harvard Medical School, to Miss Mary 
Iasiai, which took place not long since at Lynn, 
Massachusetts, the knot was effectually tied by 
the Most Reverend Archbishop WILLIAMs, as- 
sisted by only ten fathers of the Church, while 
Mousiguor Caper and Sir HuGH PLAYFair were 
among the eminent men within the chancel. 

—It was conceded by the English papers that 
there is not the Englishman alive who can de- 
liver so fine an address on the subject as that 
made by J. R. Lowg 1 on the unveiling of Freip- 
ING’s bust. 

—In Miss CATHERINE WOLFe’s new house, 
‘*Vinland,” at Newport, the old Norse legends 
are told in frescoes by WALTER CRANE, and on 
painted glass, with subjects selected by WILL- 
14M Morris from the Norse sagas. The fire- 
dogs in the drawing-room are a copy of those of 
Haddon Hall, and the walls of the main hall and 
stairway are hung with old Flemish tapestry, 
whose designs are illustrative of the leading idea 
of ceiebrating the early Norse discoveries of 
America. 

—Two of WasHineton Irvinea’s nieces own 
and live in Sunnyside, during the summer, it 
having been left to them by their uncle’s will, 
which directs that the last of these nieces shall 
bequeath the property tosome good man of the 
name of [rvING. 

—The distinguished arctic explorer Sir GEORGE 
Naxkes thinks there is still hope that Lieutenant 
GREELY may have reached Port Faulke late in 
the season. 

—A lineal descendant of the conqueror of 

Peru, the artist Prssaro, who is one of the most 
impressionistic of the impressionists, is a South 
American by birth. 
—A handsome gold medal has been given by 
the Massachusetts Humane Society to the 
switchman WILLIAMS, who by his presence of 
mind last summer assisted in averting a railway 
collision at Beverly, Massachusetts. 

— Bastien LepaGe, preparing to come to this 
country, is receiving English lessons from Miss 
Grace Mosuer, of Cumbridge, Massachusetts, 
who is studying art in Paris with the OupINoT 
party. 

—Henry StTrRvuBLING, of Hempfield, Pennsyl- 
vania, lately visited the Antietam battle-ground, 
where he had been wounded, and found a grave- 
stone bearing his name, an unknown body hav- 
ing been mistaken for his, as he was reported 
killed. 

—The Marquis of Queensberry is about to buy 
land largely in Texas. 

—The American artist Joun 8. SarGent will 
pass the autumn monthsin Venice. He is now 
in London painting Mr. GLapstong’s portrait. 

—The town of Paris, Maine, is to be presented 
with a clock, to be placed on the tower of the 
Baptist Church, by Hon. HanNrBaL HAMLIN. 

—A lineal descendant of OLIVER CROMWELL, 
the late CROMWELL FLEETWOOD VAKLEY, de- 
vised the first successful Atlantic cable, it is said, 
and foretold that it would be used at the rate of 
fifteen words a minute, as the result of his exper- 
iments with an ingeniously contrived artificial 
line whereby he could obtain resistances and in- 
duction equal to that on long cables. 

—Miss Emma Tuurssy has been visiting Mrs. 
Ove BuLL at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in Elm- 
wood, the home of James Russe_it Lowe Lu. 

—The spirit of the Brook Farm Association of 
the last generation is supposed to be indicated 
by Mr. RrpLey’s remark to THEODORE PARKER: 
“There is your accomplished friend; he would 
hoe corn all day Sunday, but all Massachusetts 
could not make him do it on Monday.” 


‘ > be ‘ | 
—Cunon FARRAR has been a total abstainer 


from wine and spirits for six years, and JOHN 
Brieut has been for ten. 

—For Professor Lacerpa’s discovery of per- 
manganate of potash, hypodermically injected, 
as an antidote to the cobra’s bite, the Emperor 
of Brazil has just given him twenty thousand 
dollars. 

—Miss Nora Perry has had a very handsome 
reception in Chicago, where she is the guest of 
her niece, Mrs. STEVENSON. 

—The ** Death of Juliet’’ is being painted by 
FRANK GREEN, of Chicago, for Miss MaKGaReT 
MATHER, the actress, the young SALVINI having 
posed for Romeo, and Miss Matuer for Juliet. 

—Signor SCOVELLO, who wil! be remembered 
as Mr. EpwarkD SCOVELL who some years since 
married Miss Marcia Roosevg.t, the heiress, 
has had success as an operatic siffger. He re- 
cently bought for half its worth a superb dia- 





mond ring, valued at eight thousand dollars, 
from a croupier at Monaco, who had it from a 
Russian duke impoverished at play, and handed 
it to his wife while he went bathing in the surf 
at a French watering-place, as she sat on the 
sands. She put it in her glove, forgot it, and it 
is now buried in the sands of the French coast. 

—The Duke of Argyll and Professors HuxLey 
and TYNDALL have been visiting Mr. TENNYSON 
at Aldworth. 

—The **Claimant,”’ at the Portsea Prison, who 
is employed in the carpenter’s shop, and is vis- 
ited by three friends every three months, says he 
would rather rot in prison than be liberated as 
ORTON. 

—Miss HeLen GLaApstong, the Premier's 
daughter, and the Vice-President of the North 
Hall, Newnham College, is a dark-haired, quiet- 
looking English girl, who looks as if she might 
be twenty-five. 

—Deafness has long been assailing the Prin- 
cess of Wales, and is now becoming serious. 

—The baton used by Sir Micuart Costa for 
ten years, and tipped with a coral effigy of Gart- 
BALDI, together with the manuscript scores of 
five operas and four ballets, has been given by 
him to the Naples Royal C olle ge of Music. 

—Mrs. Sarrortis, née GRANT, is staying at the 
country -seat of her father-in-law, near South- 
ampton, England. 

—Mr. SPURGEON says a man may belong to a 
brass band and be a Cliristian, but it would be 
hard for his next-door neighbor to be one. 

—CowPer’s hymn, ‘‘ Hark, my soul,”’ has been 
translated into Italian by Mr. GLADSTONE. 

—The earthquake of Ischia was but the fore- 
runner of a new volcanic formation to appear 
sooner or later on sea or shore in the neighbor- 
hood, according to Professor Sugss, of Vienna. 

—The system of admitting working men to a 
share of profits has been applied with success to 
the cotton establishments of M. BessaLitvre, 
near Rouen. 


—The King of the Coreans has no name, and 
will have none until he dies, whe one is given 


him, he being till then simply known as * The 
King.”’ The Queen is very beautiful, by report, 
but has never been seen by a foreigner. Before 
the arrival of the American Consul’s wife the 
Queen expressed a wish to see her, but has not 
yet done so. 

—Dr. NussBAUMER was the first to observe 
that some persons are sensitive to impressions 
of color from sounds, the fact existing in one of 
his brothers. 

—It seems odd to read of the rejoicings which 
took place last month on the marriage of the 
daughter of Sir Francis Drake. The company 
were shown the flags of the great Sir FRancts’s 
ships, and the plate given him by Queen Exiz- 
ABETH. 

—There are twenty-five guest-rooms in Presi- 
dent Grevy’s chateau, of Mont-sous-Vaudray, 
but they are never occupied. The President 
rises at eight and goes to bed at ten, and takes a 
nap in the afternoon. 

—Mr. Du Mavrier so dislikes to be personal 
that if he finds he has a particular individual in 
mind while drawing, he immediately makes a 
thorough sketch of that person, so as to be able 
to avoid a likeness in his subject. 

—The Chinese Minister to France, Marquis 
TsENG, having seemed disinclined to treat with 
the French Ministers, believing them insin- 
cere, M. Ferry arranged with the English Earl 
GRENVILLE to act for them. ; 

—Tom Hueues, who, by-the-way, is now sixty 
years old, says that eventually eve ry body on the 
other side will come over to America to make 
money, and everybody here will go over there to 
spend it. 

—Victor HuGo has been taking an outing at 


the Hotel Byron, oun Lake Leman, near Ville- 
neuve. 
—Mr. Munro But_Ler-JOHNSTONE, who is to 


| marry Miss Laura RHINELANDER, a member of 


one of the old Knickerbocker families of New 
York, is expected to return to Parliament at the 
next dissolution. 

—Although Lord and Lady Butge own Cardiff 
Castle and half a dozen other houses, they have 
just rented Chiswick House, which they seem to 
prefer, for a term of seven years. 

—The ceremony of drinking to the memory 
of the Prince Consort at his obelisk is still ob- 
served at the anniversary of his birth. 





—A physician by the name of Rusrnt bas treat- 
ed the cholera in three different epidemics with 
warm wraps and five drops of camphor dissolved 
in rectified spirits of wine. Out of three hun- 
dred and ninety-one patients one year he did not 
lose one. He considers that five drops of this 
camphor solution on a lump of sugar, taken 
three times a day, will prevent the infection. 

—A great deal is said about Puritanism on 
this side of the pond: it is not a month since 
three barbers in Oldham, England, were fined 
five shillings and costs for doing their work ou 
Sunday. 

—M. Ferry asserts that the whole royalist 
party in France consists of three thousand no- 
bles, one thousand pretenders, thirty bishops, 
and perhaps as many more priests and syco- 
phants, and this comparatively small cluster of 
people keep France in a fever half of the time. 

—The Queen has had telephone wires run from 
Balmoral to Abergeldie, the Scotch place of the 
Prince of Wales, and to adjacent places, and be- 
tween Windsor Castle, Frogmore Garden, and 
the Farm. She is an enlightened woman, with 
no prejudices against a novelty. 

—When recently the parish of Bellie dared to 
chovse a minister in opposition to the will of 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, whereupon 
the Duke withdrew his usual yearly gratuity of 
fifty pounds, the poor little congregation at 
once made up the sum from their own scanty 
purses. 

—The Emperor’s dress in MEeIssONIER’s pic- 


ture, ‘*1807,’’ now in New York, which repre- 
sents Napo.eon I. reviewing his cavalry, is 


copied from the uniform he wore, the greater 
part of which now belongs to the artist. 

—The model for the statue of Germania, by 
Professor ScHILLING, which was unveiled Sep- 
tember 28 by the Emperor, was the sculptor’s 
own daughter. 

—It appears by a lecture of Mr, LavGuTon, 
delivered at Greenwich recently, that the old 
Royal George, whose sudden careening, just as 
she was ready to start on a cruise with hundreds 
of men on board, has been the subject of verse 
and romance, really went down because she 





was rotten, and the unusual weight in ber hold 
caused her bottom to drop out, on which she 
| tilled and sank. 
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OCTOBER 20, 1883. 


of shell, silver, or 


Lace Opera Coiffure. 
Tuts becoming covering 
ing at the opera or after 
graceful Spanish mantilla 
Spanish women, and is three-cor- 
nered, with pointed ends in front. 
The middle of it is arranged on 3 
top of the head, and the ends 4 AW) * 
are thrown lightly back on ‘ 
the shoulders; a long pin 
jew- 


els, low on each side, 
attaches it to the coif- 


fure. The mantilla 
illustrated is of 
white Spanish lace, 

but it is also used 

in thread laces, 

and in black and 

éeru well 
white, 


Braided Cloth 
Walking 
Dress.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 
Tue kilt skirt 
of this navy blue 
cloth dress has a 
border near the 
lower edge com- 
posed of five hor- 


as as 


izontal rows of 
narrow Turkish 
red silk galloon 
and chain-stitch- 
ing in red silk. 
The drapery, 


which -has a sim 
ilar narrower bor- 
der, consists of a 
shawl point on the 
front, which is 
brought up high 
on the sides, ter- 
minating under a 
back breadth that 
falls in one broad 
double box pleat 
over the back of 


the skirt. The 
basque has a 
straight narrow 
vest of dark red 
velvet, with slen 
der cloth revers 
trimmed with 


braid at the sides. 
It is open on the 
hips, and behind 
the slit is trimmed 
with rows of the 
galloon ending un- 
der the box pleat- 
ed postilion. Vel- 
vet cuffs trim the 
sleeves, 


Mottled Wool 
and Velvet 
Dress.—Figs. 

1 and 2. 
Tue dress is 
of mottled 


sage 


green Cheviot, with accessorie 
hunter’s green velvet 
skirt 
green silk is covered with lap 
ping gathered ruffles of the Che- 
viot, stitched with 
silk near the edge. 
pact pointed draperies complete 
the skirt, the one on the back 
having a velvet revers at the left 
side, while the shorter one on 


of dark 
The foundation 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Bratpep Cora WaLkina Dress. 
Back AnD Front, 


dark 
Two com- 
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Basket Ottoman with Embroidered Cover. 
Tus convenient ottoman or foot-rest is made of a covered 
wicker basket supported by four stout uprights, which also 
The lid is 
thrown a 
square cover of dark olive bourette 



















for the head is to be worn in the even- 
receptions. It is in the style of the 
worn by , | h / = Lm serves 


as a work-basket. 


cushioned, and over it is 
cloth, ornamented with crewel em 
broideryv, with a border consist- 
g of crochet woollen lace ap- 
plied flatly around the edge, 
and of ball tas- 
sels fastened to the cor- 
ners, Similar 


also trim th 


clusters 


\ a, tassels 
tt | feet of 
Hi i i <i the basket. 

Mi | 





Wild Rose De- 
sign for Chair 
Seat. 

See illustration on 
page 660, 
Tuts pretty de 


sign, from the 
Soutlf Kensington 
Roval School of 


Art Needle-Work 
is the 


’ 


working 


pattern of the 
chair seat pub- 
d in reduced 


lish 
SIZ in Harper's 


wv, Vol. XVI, 

es No. 38 A work 
ing pattern also 

of the chair back 
will shortly be 
civen The de- 
sign is worked in 
crewels on dark 
green cloth, the 
leaves in a dark 


grreen, but lighter 
than the 


round, the 


back 
roses 


and buds in pale 


pink, worked in 
satin stitch, the 
turned-over edges 


of the petals being 
in much 
pink than the cen- 
tre 


deeper 


which shades 


almost to white 
near the gold silk 
stamens. The in 


side of the buds 
is very pale, while 
the outside of the 
petals is of much 
deeper pink, 


MATCHES. 


— and 
even middle- 


aged people, ac 
customed to the 
convenience of 


the modern luci 
fer- match, can 
hardly imagine 
the time when the 
tinder with 
its clumsy flint and steel and 
broad brimstone matches, was 


box, 


the only means of procuring 
dark f some people were 
more skillful than others in 
striking a light and blowing 
the spark and match to a 
flame; but often on a wintry 
morning it work 
with the servant who had to 
kindle the first fire, if the 
tinder happened to be damp, 


green 


y 


weary 


Lace Opera Corrrure. 


the front has a similar revers on the 
right. The basque, which forms a 
point at the back and front, has an 
Elizabethan vest of pleated velvet, 
and cuffs of velvet folds on the sleeves. 
The fichu-collar and cuffs are of écru 
guipure embroidery, and at the neck | 
a lace frill is placed inside the velvet 
standing collar, 


or worn out, or the flint and steel “in 
a temper.” Indeed, in many houses a 
rush-light was in some or 
other always burned, so that in case 
of sudden illness or any disaster there 
might be light ready. The rush-light, 
having, as its name implies, a rush 
wick, was about fifteen inches long, 
and was burned in a huge perforated 


bedroom 





Figs. 1 and 2.—MorrLep Woot anv Vetiver Dress, 


Basker Orroman with Empromerep Cover, Front anp Back, 
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very poor people were said to use for other pur- 
poses than a night-light. The picture of a half- 
starved seamstress in her garret would in those 
days have been incomplete without the thin rush 
candle; but its flame was so feeble that we can 
hardly fancy any eyes could have served to thread 
a needle by it. 

It must have been about 1823 or 1824 that 
people began talking about phosphorus as a 
means of procuring instantaneous light; and we 
remember a little bottle, into which a something 
was plunged, with the result of light appearing, 
accompanied by a villainous smell. But this ap- 
paratus was voted dangerous, and had no perma- 
nent success. We think the tinder-box was in 
very general use for many subsequent years. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpenr. ] 
IGHT cloth will be the favorite fabric for 

4 woollen walking suits, trimmed sometimes 
with simple rows of stitching, and at others with 
narrow scantily gathered flounces, the edges of 
which are cut in points of every conceivable 
shape. This classic dress may even be made 
fanciful by the use of two colors or of two or 
three shades of the same color on these flounces. 
To speak plainly, in defiance of the sovereign 
dame who styles herself Fashion, these pointed 
cloth flounces make the ladies who wear them 
look something like perambulating pen-wipers. 
But Fashion is good-natured, after all, in these 
latter days; formerly her reign was that of an 
absolute and despotic sovereign, whereas now it 
is that of a constitutional monarch, so tolerant 
that one can bow to her decrees, or emancipate 
one’s self at will without the risk of being out- 
lawed by the world. 

Cloth dresses, as we have said, then, will pre- 
vail, but serge and other woollens will also be 
worn, both plain and embroidered, as well as 
woollen stuffs with large chiné figures with in- 
distinct outlines suggesting fruit, brocaded de- 
signs in exact imitation of old tapestry, large 
pastilles, and dice scattered over a ground of 
some dark color, such as mordoré, prune, seal 
brown, or bronze. With these will be combined 
velvet in all styles—plain, striped, embossed, etc. 

For more dressy toilettes black guipure flounces 
will be revived—a lace that has been abandoned 
for some years. The following is a pretty type: 
round skirt of plum faille, covered from top to 
bottom with flounces four inches wide, alternate- 
ly of plum faille and black guipure. Over-skirt 
short in front and rather long behind, of striped 
plum and black velvet. Corsage of the same 
velvet pointed in front, and cut entirely on the 
bias without sleeves, and cut out very low and 
round in front. With this are worn sleeves of 
black tulle, wholly covered with a trellis-work of 
plum chenille, and a plastron of black tulle orna- 
mented like the sleeves; the latter reach nearly 
to the elbow, and are finished with a triple ruche 
of black guipure, surmounted by a band of plum 
ribbon. Similar ribbon is set around the neck, 
a knot without loops being placed in the middle 
in front, a bow with short loops and ends on each 
shoulder, and a bow with long loops and ends in 
the middle of the back. This simple kind of 
trimming with ribbon of various widths is used 
in the guise of a bertha on low waists. For full- 
dress occasions the shoulder bows are clasped 
with brooches set with precious stones, 

Dresses will be made of not only two but three 
different kinds of stuff—skirt of satin, tablier of 
crépe de Chine, or even of embroidered tulle, and 
corsage and paniers or over-skirt of plain veiling. 
The so-called ottoman, formerly known as épinglé, 
velvet will be much in favor, dark for day dresses, 
and light for evening toilettes. 

For demi-season wraps for the moment, and 
carriage wrappings later on, many douillettes are 
in preparation, made of wool brocaded in dark 
colors, or else with Indian and Persian designs, 
These douillettes are lined with silk of a bright 
color, or else matching the prevailing tint of the 
figure; they are adjusted in the back, and loose 
in front, and in the back from the waist down, 
For the winter they will be trimmed with bands 
of fur. Large cloaks will also be made of all 
kinds of stuff—cloth, velvet, wool, and Sicilienne 
—with large plastrons of different material, bouf- 
fant to the waist line, like the Moliére vest, and 
flat from there to the bottom. These bouffant 
vests, huge neck ruches, and voluminous trim- 
mings around the hips all seem planned for the 
advantage of women slender to emaciation, and 
are unbecoming to those who are in the slightest 
degree plump. Even the stuffs in vogue them- 
selves—heavy limousine wool, for example—seem 
manufactured with an express view to disguising 
thinness. I will describe a dress of limousine 
which I have just seen, the ground of which 
was mustard-color, with very dull, indistinct gar- 
net stripes. The round skirt was trimmed with 
a narrow pleated limousine flounce surmounted 
with a flounce of garnet faille. Over this under- 
skirt, which was false—that is, made of very thin 
woollen stuff—fell the limousine skirt, which 
reached to the top of the faille flounce, and which 
was quite plain, but was slashed at the bottom at 
regular intervals of eight inches, through which 
was run a flounce of garnet faille arranged in spi- 
ral fashion; this trimming was about ten inches 
deep. A drapery of limousine so short on the 
right side as to be hardly visible, but lengthened 
on the left side, and formed a long narrow pouf ; 
the edge of this drapery was slashed at regular 
intervals of four inches, and a garnet ribbon ten 
inches wide was run through the openings, and 
drawn together in such a way as to gather the 
drapery, then tied behind in a large bow. The 
high round waist was trimmed round the bottom 
with a very thick ruche of garnet faille; a simi- 
lar ruche edged the bottom of the sleeves, which 
reached two-thirds the length of the arm. The 





waist opened in front over a chemisette of garnet 
faille, trimmed round the neck with a thick ruche, 
which also edged the opening of the waist. It 
will readily be seen that such a dress could only 
be worn by a diaphanous woman. 

There will be worn this autumn, and until very 
late in the season, redingotes made of black piece 
lace, trimmed with black edging, and worn over 
a black satin dress trimmed with flounces of the 
same lace. These redingotes are high-necked, 
with long sleeves. In the first cold weather man- 
tles will be worn with them, to be thrown off on 
entering the drawing-room. This fashion will be 
prolonged into the winter, especially for the early 
dinner toilettes, which are not yet very dressy. 
The redingotes will be looped with wide, bright- 
colored velvet ribbon. 

A few felt bonnets are seen, some bordered 
with a band of kid, and others with kid crowns 
or brims, but this fashion is not likely, we think, 
to become popular. There are still many mas- 
culine- looking cloth jackets worn with skirts, 
even of a light color. Velvet is used more and 
more in combination with other fabrics, and will 
generally, if not universally, form a part of the 
toilette. EmMELINE RayMonp. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE NEW ARRIVAL. 


In the midst of all this gathering excitement 
about the St. Claires, old Thornton, of High Street, 
the confectioner, fancy bread-maker, and general 
baker of Oakhurst, “ passed in his checks,” and 
died of apoplexy. As he had amassed a small 
competency, his widow, who had no children to 
help her in the weakness of her advancing years, 
and who had been a hard worker in her past 
ones, set up the business for sale, and waited for 
a purchaser. 

Many looked into the affair,and some made 
impossible proposals, but no one came to a suc- 
cessful issue, when suddenly the modest sum de- 
manded was paid down on the nail; the shop fix- 
tures, dwelling-house, good-will, and brick oven 
were all taken over in the account; and a new 
man entered on the old place. 

He was a foreigner, speaking English of a some- 
what dislocated kind, but good enough to be un- 
derstood, though he did call all things, animate 
and inanimate, “ he” and “ his,” and used the verb 
to “make” with an indiscriminate generosity that 
covered everything. This, however, was a small 
matter; the large one was that he paid the mon- 
ey down, after a certain course of haggling, where- 
in he gave way, and where, keen as he was, he 
found Mrs. wiiton his worthy match. Hence 
there was no need to question his solvency, nor 
to look inte his antecedents. His crisp bank- 
notes were his sponsors, and he wanted no 
others. 

It was against the widow’s conscience to sell 
the concern to a foreigner, whose existence she 
qualified by an epithet more racy than nice. But 
what is to be done, she said, when one’s own will 
not come forward as they should? If home pub- 
lic spirit is dead, one must do the best one can 
with what one can get from abroad. The wear and 
tear of the business was too much for her since 
her good man’s death, and if she could not get 
rid of it, it would soon get rid of her. 

This she said by way of excuse and apology to 
the neighborhood—the neighborhood patriotical- 
ly not approving of the transfer, and doubtful 
whether it would take kindly to the change. 

That change, indeed, was very thorough. The 
whole aspect of the shop, as well as the manner 
of doing business, was altered, and Oakhurst 
was not fond of innovations. There was the 
Sunday-dinner baking as of old, but the result 
was not so satisfactory as in Joe Thornton’s time ; 
and the pies came out at one time sodden and at 
another burned. The bread, too, was queer, and 
had an odd taste, as if spice or herbs were put 
into it, and the cakes were not the cakes of by- 
gone times. But they were good in their own 
way—sometimes over-flavored with rum, perhaps, 
and sometimes too dry and leathery; but for the 
most part they were approved of ; and the sweets 
were acknowledged to be perfection. The shop 
was differently decorated and differently stocked 
throughout from what it had been in times past. 
Instead of the tall bottles of rose-lozenges and 
barley-sugar, bulls’-eyes and pear-drops, with all 
the other well-known sweeties dear to British 
youth—instead of the opaque white and trans- 
parent yellow glass moulds, to represent blanc- 
mange and jelly, the plates of Bath buns and 
raspberry tarts, of sponge-cakes and macaroons, 
covered with yellow muslin to keep them from 
the wasps and flies—there were now piles of 
lemons and tiers of red-colored jelly, with varie- 
gated sweets of odd shapes and strange com- 
pounds, the like of which had never been seen in 
Oakhurst since Oakhurst began. There were 
fruit tarts, too, made in plates without a cover- 
ing crust, which aroused the scornful mirth of 
all good housewives. “Strawberries and cher- 
ries laid on paste in that daft-like fashion !—not, 
perhaps, bad in themselves, but, lor-a-mussy! not 
to be compared to our own fruit pies, where a 
body could cut and come again, and have his fill 
of good rich flaky crust, which was something 
to be proud of when it was done!” Here things 
were made more for show than use—more as a 
display of color and ingenuity than as stays to 
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hungry stomachs; but while it was all fresh it 
was the town’s talk and the town’s show. The 
mob of children round the window impeded traf- 
fic, and gave the sentiment of popular excite- 
ment—a sentiment which was not lessened when 
sometimes a swarthy-complexioned man would 
dash out from the darkness behind the shop and 
send the whole cohort fiving with the violence of 
his gestures, the roar of his unknown tongue, the 
fury in his eyes, and the impression generally 
which he left on them all of being the very devil 
himself incarnate. But sometimes he was quite 
the other way; and then he would give both 
cakes and sweeties to the little ones looking with 
longing eyes at that raree-show of good things. 
And it got to be noticed that when he did thus 
scatter his largesse, he always gave the biggest 
portion to the fair-haired little girls, demanding 
for his reward kisses which it terrified them to 
death to give. 

In a short time, however, the keen eyes of the 
good housewives aforesaid noted that not only 
was all this pristine brilliancy getting sadly dash- 
ed, but that if you wanted either your full shil- 
ling’s worth or the perfection of cleanliness, you 
had better not go to the shop where old Joe 
Thornton had made his fortune by honest Eng- 
lish ways which every one could understand, and 
where all had been as clean as a new pin. Now 
matters were very different. Those queer whisks 
and feather brushes, which were what the for- 
eigner used for keeping things clean, were not 
equal to the British blue checked duster and 
wholesome soap and water. And you could nev- 
er believe his word when he said that his bread 
or his cakes had been baked fresh to-day. For 
if flavor and consistency went for anything, it was 
a moral certainty that neither loaf nor cake had 
seen the oven for a week or more! He was un- 
businesslike, too, in his manner of dealing. He 
had to be looked after pretty sharply in the mat- 
ter of change ; he often charged one price to-day 
and another to-morrow for the very identical thing, 
and then he would take less than what he first 
said ; he sent in his bills twice, but, on the other 
hand, he often forgot to send them in at all, and 
would let people run into debt for bread and 
baking with a looseness of grip enough to make 
old Joe Thornton turn in his grave. It was all 
so slipshod and uncertain no one knew where to 
have him; and as for keeping to his time—as for 
building on his promise to have that pie baked 
by half past twelve, or that cake baked by noon 
to-morrow—you might as well have expected the 
rain to fall from a cloudless sky, or the hoar-frost 
to last if the wind changed to the south. 

The real proprietor of the concern was rarely 
visible. After he had concluded with Mrs. Thorn- 
ton he retired to the little room behind the shop, or 
to the bakery, where he worked with his own hands 
or directed his assistant, and where both he and 
that assistant—a foreigner like himself—smoked 
all day“long, to the disgust of the women, who 
swore that they found cigar ash over their pota- 
toes, and the flavor of tobacco in their gravy. 
This incessant smoking was such an offense to 
the feelings of the wives that some talk was 
made of setting up against the interloper a rival 
establishment to be conducted on pure English 
principles ; but as yet no one had come forward. 

The sensitive Protestantism, too, of the place 
was alarmed. It saw the shadow of Jesuitism 
in the fact of the new-comer’s strangerhood ; and 
when it leaked out that he was an Italian, every 
one made sure that this Trivellato, as he called 
himself, was a brigand who would lurk round the 
corner with a dagger in the dark, and not only 
manage to disseminate popery with his sugar, 
but would also add murder to his handicraft. But 
the confectionery was good, the sweets were per- 
feetion, and the bread and pies grew gradually 
more home-like; and as no one had been found 
with his throat cut in a dark alley, and no priests 
had been seen stealing about the lanes, the fears 
which had been so rife in the beginning died 
somewhat away, and the new confectioner’s shop 
became rather the fashion than otherwise. 

All this time the head man was never seen be- 
hind the counter. He was to be heard speaking 
in the little room, where he smoked and peeped 
through the window of the door to watch what 
was going on. And the women had seen him in 
the bake-house when they went with their pies 
and toad-in-the-holes for Sunday. But the gen- 
try had to be content with a young man who had 
been a short time in London, who wore his hair 
parted down the middle and cut into festoons 
like feathers on his forehead, as St. Claire had 
worn his when he first came to Oakhurst, and 
who made as deadly havoc with the hearts of 
the girls of his own class as Armine had made 
with those of the second set in the first year of 
his novitiate. But he spoke English a little more 
idiomatically than did his proprietor, and also he 
understood rather better how to deal with the 
people. He was as deft at telling lies as that 
proprietor was at making sweets ; and altogether 
the concern prospered, in spite of loose business 
habits, stale pastry sold for fresh, two prices ask- 
ed and a third taken, and the flavor of tobacco 
in the gravy. 

Somehow, no one knew why, the new shop, 
with all it included of popery, possible assas- 
sination, and un-English qualities in general, was 
connected in the public mind with Mrs. Armine 
St. Claire. The two were twin cherries off the 
same tree; but they were cherries with cankered 
hearts, and not to be approved of at any price. 
The tiers on tiers ofgransparent red-colored jelly, 
and piles of golden ®mons, were as pretty to look 
at in their own way as the young bride’s red-gold 
hair and lissom figure; but we want something 
more than mere prettiness—as Jane Wintergreen 
said, with her sharp nose high in the air—and 
hand is as hand does. 

Jane, uncompromising and stanch, had steadi- 
ly villified the productions and personality of the 
new confectioner from the beginning. She did 
not like new-fangled ways, she said, sharply, when 





asked what she thought of this man’s, this Tri- 
vellato’s, sweets. She liked to know what she 
ate, and objected to being poisoned by outlandish 
condiments. Nevertheless, she sometimes went 
to the shop when hard pressed for a make-up, 
and had to look about her; but she always went 
under protest, and with the feeling of deserting 
the Union-jack for the Tricolor. 

Naturally, like all the rest, Ione went to pay 
the new place a visit, to inspect the goods, and 
pronounce on their merits. 

“They are just like Guli’s !” she said in Italian, 
with a laugh, as she looked at the sausages and 
galantines, the vegetables and fruits, all made of 
sweets. 

She was radiant as she said this. She had not 
been happy in Palermo, and she was—or had 
been ?—happy here in Oakhurst. All the same, 
it made her laugh with joy to sce things which 
reminded her of her old home; and she felt as if 
this new establishment were part of herself. 

The dark-skinned, soft-eyed, soft-spoken young 
fellow, standing with his hat on his head behind 
the counter, was overjoyed to hear his native 
tongue spoken by one who was evidently a Sicilian, 
and the conversation between the two became 
quite animated. Asa mark of special respect he 
took off his hat, which he wore because of the 
draughts, and braved catching cold in this awful 
English climate like a hero at the cannon’s mouth. 
For one so proud and Brahminical as Ione, the 
conversation was more than animated. It was 
friendly. The young man told her one or two 
things about the business, and, among others, that 
he was not the padrone. He, the padrone, did 
not come into the shop. He lived there—point- 
ing backward to the rooms behind—where he 
made his things; for he was a gentleman, and 
could make cassata and peccorelle as well as Guli 
himself. 

“Ts he a Sicilian ?” asked Ione. 
you are.” 

“Sissignora,” said the man, Giuseppe; “he is 
a Palermitan.” 

“What is his name?” she asked. 

“ Trivellato.” 

“T can see that for myself; it is over the 
shop,” said Ione, disdainfully. “I mean his lit- 
tle name.” 

“ Giovanni.” 

She shook her forefinger before her face with 
an Italian gesture. “I do not know him,” she 
said. ‘Giovanni Trivellato, No! I do not re. 
member him.” 

Giuseppe looked distressed. ‘“ No?” he said, 
in a tone of regret, as if it were a loss and a 
sorrow to all concerned. 

All this time two dark and gleaming eyes were 
watching through the window of the door lead- 
ing into the back parlor; and that door, ajar, al- 
lowed every word that was spoken in the shop 
to be clearly heard by the listener within. 

“The same! the same! and yet more beautiful 
than ever!” said the man, to himself, in Sicilian. 
[*** My life! my soul! you will come *o me at last.” 

This talk with Giuseppe pleased Ione, not un- 
naturally; and she often went to the shop for 
the ostensible purpose of buying cakes and or- 
dering sweets, but in reality to speak Sicilian and 
discuss Palermo. Of course her frequent visits 
were noticed. Miss Maria Crosby’s side window 
commanded the whole length of the street, the 
doctor’s house with the rest; her front faced 
Trivellato’s. Hence all that took place between 
earth and sky, within the range of her vision, she 
saw and commented on according to her nature. 
And, through her, handles for scourges to lay on 
the backs of social sinners were never wanting in 
Oakhurst. Just now Ione St. Claire was the sin- 
ner par excellence of the community; and be- 
tween those frequent rides with Edward Formby 
and this perpetual running in and out of the 
new confectioner’s, Miss Maria was well set up in 
material, The double sin was the common talk 
of Oakhurst; and the only people who did not 
hear it were Ione herself, her husband, and Ed- 
ward Formby. 

One evening Ione was out rather later than 
usual. She had been riding with Edward, and, 
still in her riding-habit as she was, she went up 
the street to Trivellato’s to order some dolci for 
their neglected and rather scanty dinner. 

“We have no cassata, signora,” said Giuseppe, 
with an innocent face. “We have some new 
dolci in the inner room, if the signora will go in 
to see them.” 

“Va bene!” said Ione. 

She passed through the little trap of the coun- 
ter, and went on into comparative darkness. A 
man was standing by the table, holding the back 
of a chair as if his hand were a vise, or that wood- 
en rail were a live thing that he could press to 
death. She looked into his face, and at a glance 
recognized that swarthy skin, those gleaming 
eyes, that strange Saracenic countenance with its 
hidden passion and outward quiet smoothness. 

“Vincenzo!” she said, with almost a scream. 
“What are you doing here? Why have you 
come ?” 

“To take care of you, signora,” he said, gently. 
“The day will come when you will want me.” 

“ Madman! how should I want you!” she said, 
haughtily. ‘How should you take care of me? 
I have my husband.” 

“True, signora, you have your husband,” said 
Vincenzo, slowly. 

“ And I want no one else,” she returned, quick. 
ly. 

“Friends do no harm,” he said. 

“Friends! You forget yourself, Vincenzo, 
Can a servant be my friend?” she said, with un- 
speakable pride. 

His dark eyes glistened like two polished stones 
played on by a fiery light. “A dog may be a 
friend!’ he said, humbly as to mere manner; 
and yet there was something in the whole spirit 
of the man that was arrogant and authoritative, 
and by no means humble and subservient as he 
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wished to appear. 
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“You are a dog, but you can never be of use 
to me,” said Ione. 

His eyes flashed. 
ed, in a low voice. 

“What do you mean, Vincenzo?” she asked, 
more agitated than she cared to show. “ What 
help, what friendship, can I want ?—I who have 
all that life can give me.” 

“The signora is alone here—a stranger like 
myself,” he said. ‘She has married a man who 
is not worthy of her. No! hear me out!” he 
said, raising his voice in command, as Ione pre- 
pared to speak. ‘The signora loves him, there- 
fore she does not see, but those who love her do 
see. This cold wooden Englishman is not 
worthy of her. I say it again and yet again. 
And the day will come when the signora will 
know that I have spoken truth.” 

“TInsolent! Brigand! Mafiose!’” cried Ione, 
transported with passion. 

Vincenzo bent his head. 
swered. ‘All the same, I am the signora’s friend 
here. She has none other! And the day will 
come when she will say, ‘ Vincenzo, I want you! 
help me!” 

“T?—to yor? Never!” she said, ali her pride 
and passion surging like a torrent in her soul. 

Vincenzo touched her riding-habit. ‘The 
signora is young, beautiful, alone here,” he said ; 
“and her husband—this white-blooded English- 
man—gives her into the hands of a man like 
this signore who takes her for hours into the 
far-off country, where no one knows where they 
go nor what they do. Is that love, signora? 
is that the care an Italian would have for his 
wife? No facchino among us would be so negli- 
gent of his honor, or expose his wife to so much 
danger. Would your husband, if he were worthy 
of you ?—if here he bent his head close to 
Ione’s, and hissed between his teeth—“if he 
loved you ?” 

“ Brigand !” said Ione again, striking his face 
with her gloved hand. ‘“ How dare you say such 
things to me?” 

“ How dare I ? and if I dare not, who should 9” 
said Vincenzo, seizing her wrists. ‘“ Do you know 
who I am, Signora Ione ?”’ 

“ A slave! a mafiose!” cried Ione, passionate- 

“ And I will give you up to the police.” 

He laughed. “ Mafiose, yes,” he said. “TI can 
confess that here. Mafiose and something more. 
I am your cousin, Signora Ione; and I love you. 
Now betray me if you dare !” 

“You lie, Vincenzo, and I do not believe you,” 
she said, shaking off his hands, and confronting 
him with the same pride and anger as before. 
“My cousin? you? Liar! You are no cousin 
of mine, and I will have you shot. You shall 
be hunted out of England by the police; you 
shall be shot,” she repeated. 

“You have no mafia here,” he answered, with 
a quick return to his former humble manner, 
“and the police can not touch me, signora. I 
have offended against no law, and I am in a free 
country. I will stay here to make cassata and 
peccorelle for the good English people, and to 
watch over your safety. I tell you again, the 
time will come when you will want me.” 

“Never! never! never!” cried Ione. 
never enter your shop again, Vincenzo. Insolent! 
Mafiose! You shall never see me here again.” 

“You will come to-morrow,” he said, slowly. 
«To-morrow I shall have made some new dolci, and 
Ja signora shall have her choice. You will come, 
do you hear? Fatherless and motherless, cast 
off by those who adopted you, neglected and un- 
loved by vour husband, you have only me—but 
always me—this poor Vincenzo who was your 
servant at Palermo, and who is your protector in 
England—this poor Vincenzo who is your cousin 

—and who loves you !” 


“ We shall see,” he answer- 


“Be it so,” he an- 


ly. 
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STREET AND IN-DOOR 
TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on front page. 

Fig. 1.—Vetvet anp Ciorn Peuisse. This el- 
egant Parisian wrap is a sleeveless pelisse of soft, 
fine, beige-colored cloth, with the upper part of 
gloxinia or golden brown velvet made to represent 
a shawl-shaped mantle. The long pelisse of cloth 
is half-fitting in front, and closely fitted, like a 
dress waist, in the back ; large pleats in the back 
of the skirt give it ample fullness ; it has no trim- 
ming but two velvet revers in front, which taper 
to a very narrow space at the waist line, whence 
they widen upward to the shoulder, forming the 
yoke-like point in the front of the mantle. The 
velvet mantle has a pointed piece gathered in each 
shoulder to the yoke-piece, whence it falls low on 
the arm, simulating a loose sacque sleeve, and 
drops below in a shawl-like point that is finished 
with a large chenille tassel; the front edge of 
this piece is not attached to the pelisse, but falls 
straight and plain, and displays the lining of sear- 
let quilted satin. The back is an adjusted piece 
similar to that on the front, and there is a straight 
breadth gathered or pleated to the waist, and 
slightly draped, or else falling straight amid the 
cloth pleats. Ornaments and tassels of brown 
silk and chenille are on the sides and front of 
the pelisse, which has no other trimming. Dress 
of green silk. Brown velvet bonnet trimmed with 
loops and strings of scarlet velvet ribbon ; brown 
and red ostrich tips curl forward from the crown, 
and a tea-rose is inside the brim. Long tan-col- 
ored Suéde gloves. Brown umbrella with Jap- 
anese handle. Brown kid shoes and brown silk 
stockings. 

Fig. 2.—In-poor Torette. This graceful dress 
for the house is of Sicilienne of the pale salmon 
shade called aurore du Bengale, with India em- 
broidery on the fabric for the tablier, and trim- 
mings of white lace and rosettes of ruby velvet 
ribbon. The front breadths and all the visible 
parts of the round skirt are embroidered in large 
palms of pale green and faded red shades. The 








bottom is cut in squares of uneven ees form- 
ing alternately long and short tabs that fall on a 
gathered flounce of white lace, which itself rests 
on a second flounce of pleated silk that is sepa- 
rated at intervals by three drooping loops of ruby 
velvet ribbon. The short apron and the very 
bouffant back draperies are of the plain Sicil- 
ienne, fastened on one side bya large rosette and 
ends of velvet ribbon. The corsage, also of plain 
Sicilienne, has a long pointed front, and half- 
basque on the sides, with large pleated back rest- 
ing on a pleated square of ruby velvet. The high- 
shouldered sleeves reach to the elbow, where they 
have sabot frills of lace and a rosette of velvet. 
There is a narrow vest of the embroidery wrought 
in smaller palms, and a fichu of the lace that 
forms a small hood in the back, and drapes the 
front. A double belt of the velvet ribbon begins 
in the seams under the arms, is pointed to the 
end of the lace fichu, and has drooping loops of 
velvet. A high standing collar attached to the 
dress is also embroidered in a small design. Petit 
abbé shoes of navy blue kid, with gold buckles, 
and scarlet silk stockings. High coiffure, with 
an amber comb. Bengal rose at the throat. 





ANY MAID TO HER TABBY’S 
SHADE. 


Haw! once familiar feline form 
That dozing lay, 
The livelong day, 
In curled contentment snug and warm, 
Before my pine log’s genial ray! 
Thou hast for me 
Now ceased to be, 
And joined the great majority. 
Alas! no longer may I stroke 
Thy dappled fur; 
Nor hear the purr 
Which milky memories surely woke, 
What time the tea-cups used to stir, 
Or when a dish 
Of dainty fish 
Evoked a pisecatorial wish. 


Oft have I watched around thy head 
With cleansing zeal 
One patte to steal, 
By hygienic instinct led 
(The Nune dimittis of a meal), 
And deemed I saw 
A moral law 
Dictate the action of that paw. 


I loved to mark thy glaucous gaze, 
So sad, so stern, 
Expectant turn 
As, quick, within the wainscot’s maze 
A miscreant mouse didst thou discern; 
And tried to trace 
In thy keen face 
Some tincture of the human race. 


Then to thy confidential ear, 
When (te-d-téte, 
Would I narrate 

A tender tale; nor ever fear 

Irreverence for my spinster state ; 
For, mute and meek, 
Thy courteous cheek 

My own in sympathy would seek. 


How can I fitly celebrate 
That polished air, 
That savoir-faire ? 
Let votive slab commemorate 
A life adorned with virtues rare, 
So all may see 
My love for thee, 
And passing, whisper, “ R. I. P.” 





HOW TO COVER PARASOLS 
AND UMBRELLAS. 


foe majority of ladies have stowed away in 
some neglected corner or darkened closet 
one or two dilapidated parasols, whose days of 
usefulness have long since been numbered with 
the past, but which, on account of pleasing asso- 
ciations or some superiority in frame or handle, 
have not been completely banished from the 
household. 

What shall be done with these superannuated 
reminders of “the merry months of beauty, song, 
and flowers,” is always a perplexing and annoy- 
ing question. If they are sent to the manufac- 
turer to be re-covered, the probabilities are that 
they will cost in the end nearly if not quite as 
much as a new one, and the result seems scarce- 
ly to justify the expenditure. 

But why not do the re-covering at home? No- 
thing is simpler, nothing can be more readily per- 
formed by the average needle-woman. By so do- 
ing many a discarded parasol or rusty umbrella 
(for they too are included in our category) can 
be speedily restored to its pristine glory, and 
while flaunting gayly in the summer sunshine, or 
struggling amid wintry storms, never betray to 
spectators the skillful fingers that wrought its 
transformation. There is an old proverb that 
says, ‘A penny saved is a penny earned,” and 
the pleasing consciousness of having obtained 
that desirable end will amply compensate for the 
time and labor expended upon its accomplish- 
ment, while we venture to assert that the parasol 
re-covered at home will yield a deeper and more 
lasting pleasure than that which it afforded when 
first purchased, without care or forethought, in 
some fashionable shop. 

The first step in the proceedings is to measure 
the parasol, in order to form a correct estimate 
of the material required to cover it. To ascer- 
tain this, measure the lowest and largest part, 
taking half of the given length, with half of one 
of the quarters, for the necessary amount. Sup- 
pose, for instance, your parasol measures three 











full cr pe the silk or satin needed will 
be half that quantity, or one yard and a half, 
adding half of one of the pieces—in all proba- 
bly about one yard and three-quarters. 

Having obtained the length, measure through 
the centre of one of the quarters—that is, from 
top to bottom—and the number of inches indi- 
eated by the tape will designate the required 
width. 


Now detach the silk from the frame, being | 


careful not to stretch or draw it out of shape, 
as upon this stage of the work depends much 
of its ultimate success. Rip the quarters apart, 
observing the same precaution in regard to 
stretching. Select the one in best condition as 
a pattern, and cut from the material as many 
pieces as the old cover contained. These pieces 
must be laid horizontally upon the goods, the 
broadest part to the selvedge, and alternated from 
side to side, in order to economize the silk. Hav- 
ing secured the requisite number, a narrow hem 
must then be laid along the selvedge edge before 
they are basted together. Sew the seams up on 
the right side as narrowly as the material will 
permit—indeed, merely a scant holding of the 
silk is all that is really necessary. Turn on the 
wrong side, and baste as closely and evenly as 
possible; then stitch again, allowing nearly a 
quarter of an inch for the seam. When all are 
finished, thread a large needle with strong cot- 
ton, pass it through each seam a seam’s breadth 
from the top, and draw tightly together. 

Cut a circle of silk or muslin about six inches 
in diameter, perforate the centre, and place on 
the upper part of the frame. Still retaining the 
cover on the wrong side, insert the stick through 
the small aperture, and drawing the silk firmly 


about it, wind the cotton thread two or three | 


times around the small groove which is found at 
the top of every parasol, and tie securely. 

Turn the cover over on the right side, and fast- 
en the seams to the ends of the wires by attach- 
ing them to the small holes designed for that 
purpose. Each seam should also be sewed to 
the ribs in two other places to avoid their slip- 
ping beyond the wires, and with these last stitches 
ends the labor of parasol or umbrella re-covering. 





HOW TO WARD OFF 
CONSUMPTION. 

F a case of incipient consumption yields, as it 

often will, to careful and unremitting treat- 
ment, the person so relieved must be more care- 
ful than ever in his habits of life, in what he eats 
and drinks, and how he dresses. The enemy has 
made one assault at the strongholds of his life 
and been repulsed, but that is no reason why he 
should not return to the attack, especially if he 
sees the gates left invitingly open for him. I am 
talking now of individual cases of consumption, 
where the patient himself has to do most of the 
battle against the foe. Consumption apart 
from all hereditary influence, the disease of the 
ill fed, the badly clothed, the breathers of impure 
air, the dwellers in crowded cities with drainage 
at fault, the laborers and toilers in crowded shops 
and factories where ventilation is imperfect, and 
where the atmosphere is impregnated with obnox- 
ious vapors or dust. 

It is a disease, therefore, that may be prevent- 
ed, and can be prevented to a very large extent. 
I shall, therefore, I think, be doing the best by 
my readers if I lay down some simple rules for 
the guidance of those who may be consumptive- 
ly inclined, premising, however, that at the first 
alarming symptom or sign the advice of a medi- 
cal man be taken. 

Consumption, then, is a blood disease, or dis- 
ease of a constitutional nature, and its first symp- 
toms are stomachic in their nature. There is a 
peculiar kind of dyspepsia, characterized by the 
inability to digest, and probably a distaste for 
certain articles of diet 
or sugar, and beer or alcohol in any form. These 
turn sour on the stomach, and heart-burn is the 
result, and a variety of other distressing symp- 
toms, not the least painful among them being 
flatulence. A form of dyspepsia of this kind 
could not long exist without producing disease of 
some kind, and in those who have a tendency to 
the disorder the result is too often consumption, 
set up or excited, perhaps, by an attack of ca- 
tarrh from exposure in some way to cold and 
damp. But indigestion, even in those of strong 
constitution, should always be taken as a warning 
of something impending. Dyspepsia is the dark 
shadow cast before many a coming event that 
may end in death to the sufferer from this sim- 
ple but insidious complaint; it should never, 
therefore, be neglected. But it must not be sup- 
posed that it can be removed by a few boxes of 
pills, a few bottles of mixture, or by medicine 
alone of any kind. The indigestion will yield 
only to regulation of the whole system. A change 
should be made in the method of living. Begin 
with the food; the diet should bé wholesome, 
simple, and well cooked. Made dishes of every 
kind should be avoided. For breakfast, which 
should be taken by eight o’clock, preceded by a 
short walk, if possible, weak coffee with plenty of 
milk will be found better than tea, and cocoa is 
better than either; toast, with butter, is prefer- 
able to bread, and fish, eggs, ham, or cold meat 
may be eaten therewith. The meals must not 
be hurried; if there be no one at the table to 
carry on an agreeable conversation with, a book 
or a newspaper should be the companion; so 
will the food be taken slowly enough to produce 
that due admixture with the salivary juices which 
prevents the formation of acidity. If breakfast 
be taken at eight, at twelve or one some lunch- 
eon, however light, should be taken. A dyspep- 
tic patient should never fast long, nor ever eat 
much at one time. Dinner may be preceded by 
that light and pleasant refection called the after- 
noon tea. I think soup for dinner is, as a rule, 
better avoided. Variety of dishes at any one 


, such as fatty meat, butter | 
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meal is to be avoided, while fish, mutton, 
beef, and fowl, with well-boiled potatoes and 
green vegetables, used sparingly, should form the 
staple of diet. Condiments, rich sauces, pork, 
fatty dishes, and pastry should not be taken, 
cheese ; but a little ripe fruit may, avoiding nuts 
as poison. Wine, and even beer, should be 
without if possible. 

The supper should be light and not sloppy, and 
so-called*night-caps should be avoided. The t 
tonics are—exercise the soap- 


game, 


nor 


done 


rest 
in the open air, 
bath, an occasional Turkish bath, and 
it can be borne, a cold or, at all events, a tepid 
sponge-bath before breakfast. 

Cod-liver oil will do good if it can be borne, 
but I question the judiciousness of what I may 
term cod-liver-oil cramming. <A bitter vegetable 
tonic, such as calumba infusion, with some 
eral acid, does good by increasing the 
but it should be taken in small doses often re- 
peated. Good is done by the use of the extract 
of malt, or maltine; it may be mixed with milk, 
or even water, to which a little lime-juice is add- 
ed. If good lime-juice can not be had, the pure 
juice of the lemon should take its place. 

The bedroom should be quiet and well aired. 
The bedelothes should be light and warm, but not 
Flannel should 
and draughts, 
s avoided like 


. whenever 


min- 
appetite, 


so much so as to cause sweating. 
be always worn next the SKIN; 
damp, fog, night air, and east win 
the pestilence. 

As to change of climate to other lands, let me 
just warn the incipiently phthisical to look well 
before they leap; they may do far better by stay- 
ing at home. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mavup F. C.—Wear any handsome visiting costume 
of velvet and silk, with a bonnet to match, at an afte 
noon reception. Your call 
ment of the wedding invitation. 

Sweer Srxteen.—Garnet and yellow 
are ty becoming to colorless brune sttes, 
.—The groom at an evening wedding, no matter 
how quiet the wedding may be, wears a broad loth 
swallow-tail coat, with low-cut vest of the same, and 
doeskin trousers, with a white folded lawn neck-tie and 
white kid gloves. 

Sra-Stpr.—Don't add anything to your square of 
cashmere used for a shawl, but ravel out the ends— 
not the selvedges—and leave it in a simple fringe about 
two inches deep. This is the way the most beautiful 
India Chuddahs are finished. 

Portiar.—Your jacket of Venetian wool may be worn 
with various dresses, , 

M. H. K.—Fresh benzine ought to clean your dress; 
out if it will not, try chloroform. Make a skirt of the 
silk with two wide blue velvet bands on it, and 
cashmere for a belted polonaise like that shown on 


is sufficient acknowledg- 
rose, 


shades 





get 











the first page of Bazar No. 34, Vol. XVI 
Kansas Reapiéer.—Fur-lined circulars will be worn 
rin. Wecan not tell you how your flannel will dye. 
hose who have plush suits l wear them, and there 





are many imported su lits of plush, 
preference this wi 
E B.—We 


but velvet has the 










1 to know that you think that 


the Bases editoris al, ast Rose of Summer,” is 
worth the vear’s su bec n t is con- 
trary to our custom to divalg 10rship of un- 





signed articles. 


Manet Crare.—Get heavy Rhadzimir « 












man repped black silk for a basque and over- 
be trimmed with your velvet bands ar 
your velvet skirt. Tan-colored or gray kid gl 
a small capote of velvet and feathers of any becoming 
color, can be worn with thi ress, 
ARKANSIAN.—Make a full skirt of your br pwn silk ; 
trim it with black or brown velvet bands, and have a 
velvet polonaise the color of the bands 
Annie M.—Get cloth for a polonaise the color of 
your silk, which you should use for a skirt. l 
find sugs gestions f¢ iis and for your black nN 
s of Bazar No. 39, Vol. XVI.—A 





er the mantel, with she ive 8 at the 
» ic, is used in parlors. 
Mrs. Jo 





, Ecpest Sister, M. H. A., and Inevirre 
will find useful hints about girls’ dresses in the New 
rk Fashions of Bazar No. 40, Vol. XVI 


SroLten Waters.—We know nothing of the book. 

Mus. L. F. B.—The bride should wear cream white 
undressed kid gloves with loose wrinkled wrists long 

gh to extend inside her dress sleeves, not outside 
of them. 

J. l'.—Black flannel or ¢ heviot will make a suitable 
wrapper for a widow. It should be plain princesse 
shape with rows of mohair braid on the front, collar, 
and cuffs. 

Mus. N. H. R.—The crape basque with silk skirts 
would be appropriate, but a plastron or soft vest of the 
crape on a silk basque is now preferred. You might 
use some dull jet beads with the —e Put pufis of 
crape around the foot of the skir a fan-pleating 
of crape in front, with silk drape ry on the hips and be- 
hind. 








M. A. K.—The bridemaid can wear white Surah satin 
with an over-dress of Oriental lace if she wants some- 
thing very handsome, or else a white mull trimmed 
with the new imitation Valenciennes lace. She should 
have white stockings and slippers, and écru or tan- 





colored gloves, A short tulle veil, or else a large Span- 
ish fichu or scarf draped as a veil, will be handsome for 
her. 

Country Girt.—Get brown camel’s-hair, wv 


ith braid 
or passementerie of the same shade 


, anda Henri Trois 


felt hat to match it. Certainly you can make your 
cloak closer-fitting and use it as an ulster. There are 
white, rose, cream, and blue Surahs, and also repped 


Siciliennes, for 75 cents a yard, that will make a low- 
priced evening dress; if you like wool goods, one of 
nuns’ veiling will be still cheaper. 

Verpant.—Your sample is Astrakhan cloth, which 
is now fashions able for trimming cloth jackets, and 
also for enti re Read New York F 1shions of 
Bazar No. , for hints about wraps. 

Mus. Skewron.—Your plum-colored gros grain is a 
stylish shade, and will look well made as a pleated 
skirt with a polonaise of cloth or cashmere of the same 
shade, or with a Jersey waist or a velvet basque. 

Inqu iner.—An umbrella vase, acard case, a Venetian 
mirror, a new book, a pair of silk socks knitted by the 
donor, an etching, a box of chess-men, an embroider- 
ed foot-rest, and a screen, are all suitable gifts from a 
lady to a gentleman. 

Désotrante M.—White tulle or white mull, with Va- 
lenciennes lace, white sash, white silk stockings, and 
white slippers, is suitable for you. 

C. J.—We prefer taking postal notes to postage 
stamps in payment for patterns. Get a folding bed- 
stead that is a sofa by day, an ingrain carpet of blue 
shades, whitewood furniture in the way of tables, 
chairs, and cabinet, and have white scrim curtains. 
Get dark bine flannel and garnet merino dresses, also 
dark Scotch plaids, for your girl of twelve years. 
Make by the illustrations of dresses for girls of that 
age lately given in the Bazar. 

E. F. N.—Get a tailor-made jacket of blue diagonal 
cloth with Astrakhan collar and cuffs. The design of 
the ¢ ashme re dress J attern 3504, illustrated in Bazar 
No. 36 . XVL., will be handsome for your blue sat- 
in. vet fora basque, drapery, and fronts 
of your garne te and make it by suggestion in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 39, Vol. XVI. Those 
who have plush garments will wear them, especially 
cloaks of plush, but few new dresses or jackets of 
plush will be bonght. The straight full skirts are al- 
ways worn, bnt the French fashions followed here 
have narrow foundation skirts with bouffant drapery. 
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EXILED. 
Old Irish Air—“ I shall leave this Country.” 


I aM leaving this country with a merry, merry heart: 
Hard mother she has been many a year unto me! 

And I choke down the tear that was ready to start, 
And I dance like a child that is free. 

I turn my eyes away from the skies so gray, 
From the weariness, the hunger, and the cruel, cruel 


pain : 

on, t'm glad the day is done, that I’ve watched the 
last red sun, 

And I'll ne’er see old Ireland again. 


And yet as I stand at my own cabin door, 
My children all playing on the turf so green, 

I feel my eyes are wet to think they'll soon forget 
The graves lying lonely where no foot has been. 

And my heart is sad to go from the land I know 
To the country that I know not, where is pleasure 


and not —— : 
And I kiss the blessed sod, and I lift my prayer to 
God— 


May I see dear old Ireland again! 
Tar Avruor or “Joun Hacirax, Gentleman.” 





OUR BURGLAR. 
By EDITH ROBINSON. 


“ 4 ND if you were three girls, an old lady, and 
i a cat, you would be as frightened as we.” 
These words wound up what I felt to be the or- 
atorical effort of my life, as, indeed, it well might 
be, for did not peace of mind, fortune, nay, life 
itself, hinge upon it? For Billy, our youngest 
and our pride, was about to leave home, having 
received a business offer too good to decline, but 
which would unfortunately take him from us, ex- 
cept for an infrequent Sunday. And with Billy 
all sense of security departed, for though only 
seventeen, he was so big and so fearless that we 
would have matched him against the burglar that 
was our haunting fear; though our neighborhood 
had never been molested since the memory of 
man; though neither friend, relative, nor acquaint- 
ance had ever been a victim to a burglarious at- 
tempt, and we ourselves had never suffered from 
the overcovetousness of humanity; though our 
neighborhood was probably not set down in the 
Blue-book of robbers, and our house itself pre- 
sented a most untempting appearance, thanks to 
a landlord who held it to be the whole duty of a 
householder to receive rent. 

Most families have a peculiarity. Darwin tells 
of one which for generations had six fingers and 
six toes. We were not so afflicted, but our pecul- 
jarity was not less a part of every member of our 
family. From youth up we had had a mighty 
conviction we were to be robbed. Still, we had 
felt no real fear as long as we had Billy and the 
weapons that, to please us, rested nightly by his 
side—a section of a gas-pipe, and a policeman’s 
billy without any lead in it; presumably the lat- 
ter was efficacious for the moral force that might 
still linger about it. 

“Tl get you a revolver,” offered Billy. “Six 
shots. You might hit your man with one of 
them.” 

But to this proposal there was a chorus of re- 
jection from Aunt Barlow down. “We should 
be sure to shoot each other, like those awful sto- 
ries you read of in the papers. I would not even 
take a pistol up by the handle,” declared Matilda, 
energetically. To the feminine mind, fire-arms 
divide themselves into two classes, pistols and 
guns. 

“A dog? Ican get you a beauty ; bull-terrier. 
I'd like to see the man who could get by him! 
Such a muzzle!” proposed Jack Walcott. 

But this too we rejected, with even more energy 
than the pistol. I am not sure but what, in our 
inmost hearts, the burglar seemed preferable to 
the canine “ beauty” that would let nobody get 
past him. Billy laughed a little scornfully. Our 
fears were an old subject of mirth with him. 
Not so did Jack. In his slow, patient way he sat 
there smoking, and trying to devise still another 
way for our protection. If he could only have 
staid with us! for no one could have felt afraid 
when Jack Walcott was near. Big, burly, com- 
monplace, and the one man on earth for whom 
Billy had any reverence. Somehow it always 
seemed as though it was his commonplaceness, 
even more than his muscle and size, that made 
him such a tower of strength. He lived some 
distance from us, but summer evenings usually 
found him on our porch, smoking always, talking 
sometimes. Jack always fitted in. One reason 
was, he was not one of those uncomfortable peo- 
ple who always insist upon talking, and the time 
none of us cared to talk was on a summer evening. 

“JT shall take the dinner bell to bed with me 
every night,” said Lou. “ All the neighbors have 
told us to ring it out of the window if we hear 
anything.” 

The degrees of our fear might be expressed by 
positive, comparative, superlative. Lou’s was su- 
perlative. 

“To rouse the neighborhood at every mouse 
you hear !—you will do nothing of the kind,” said 
Matilda, crushingly, who by virtue of a slight 
seniority undertook to manage Lou and myself. 

“Then we must get somebody to stay with us,” 
pursued Lou. “I do not stay in this house alone 
this winter.” Lou was always making impossi- 
ble suggestions, and then leaving them for some- 
body else to carry out. The present one was in- 
stantly scouted. 

“Oh dear no!” said Aunt Barlow. 

“Take any one here? Never!” negatived Ma- 
tilda, energetically. ‘“ One gets used to the angles 
and corners of one’s own family, but a stranger 
would create perpetual friction. _We should hate 
him in a week.” 

Billy murmured something, we couldn’t hear 
what, but it was not difficult to guess. 

“ Besides,” I added, impartially, “ I don’t think 
he would take kindly to many of our own pecul- 
iar institutions—the sitting-room sofa, with the 
damaged springs and arms, that rolls off like a 
cannon if you unwarily touch it. You did that, 
Billy,” I threw in, parenthetically, “and you al- 
ways said you would mend it, and never have. 





Is there a lock in this house in running order, a 
window that does not require a practiced hand 
to open or close, or a door that shuts as it should? 
We are used to skipping the third back step, be- 
cause the landlord won’t mend it; but would a 
stranger take kindly to that method of descent ? 
He might like blinds that fasten either one way 
or the other, and do not have to be nailed accord- 
ing to the season, and a furnace that is not al- 
ways coming to pieces in the coldest weather, 
and a front door that has not a gap of a half- 
inch between door and sill, and a dining-room 
where the house has not settled so that there is 
an inclined plane you could coast on from the 
window to the stove,” I wound up, breathlessly. 

Apparently our united objections had nega- 
tived the plan beyond question. For full five 
minutes we sat in silence. Then: 

“T wonder if he would mind a cold dinner 
washing days?” said a voice from the shadowy 
doorway. 

“He will not be here to dinner or through the 
day; that is the best of it,” said Matilda, thought- 
fully. 

“T shall have nervous prostration if we don’t 
have somebody,” threatened Lou. “TI will not 
be left alone.” 

“ But we will not have just anybody. If we 
are really to have a boarder, we must have one 
that will suit us exactly. I will tell you the kind 
we want.” 

“But they don’t keep intelligence offices for 
boarders,” objected Jack. 

“That need make no difference. He can be 
found ;” and leaning back in my favorite low chair, 
I proceeded to give the necessary qualifications in 
our defender. “ A thick, brown mustache. There 
is nothing I dislike more than a thin, sandy one. 
He is to show no suspicion of baldness. What 
a pity it is so many young men are fast getting 
bald! Easy to talk with, handsome teeth, medium 
height, and rather slender. There is something 
positively oppressive in a big man about a small 
house. Dark eyes, too. I never did like pale 
ones. And be sure his hat is nice. If it is not, 
we shall have nothing to say to him,” quoting 
half to myself from my favorite writer, 


“Virtue may struggie in a bad cravat. 
But man and nature scorn the shocking hat ;’” 


and before I reached the end of the last line it 
dawned upon me, to my sudden horror, that I had 
been describing somebody the exact opposite of 
Jack Walcott. 

But luckily he had not noticed. He was not 
one who did notice such things, and indeed mid- 
way in my description had begun to occupy him- 
self in cleaning his pipe, preparatory to another 
good smoke, from the unusual amount of care he 
seemed to be bestowing upon it, till we were un- 
deceived by his putting it in his pocket, and ris- 
ing. “Not going?” in chorus. Yes, he must. 
Oh yes, he knew it was early, but he had some 
writing to do at home; and he went off, fondly 
accompanied by Billy to the end of the street, 
leaving behind him the promise that he ‘would 
find the desired boarder for us. We felt at ease 
on that point, for what Jack promised, though it 
had been the discovery of the north pole, was as 
good as accomplished. Three days later Billy left 
us, agreeing with manly indifference to “ come 
home when he could, and write when he had 
time.” Not for worlds would our brother have 
had it appear he would want to see us as much 
as we should him. His farewell present, with a 
derisive grin, was a brass chain for the front door. 
It was received, however, in quite another spirit, 
and speedily became Lou's greatest comfort, she 
even putting it up when we were at dinner, or she 
was left alone five minutes in broad daylight. 

For our Reign of Terror had begun, and the 
brass chain was but one of the many expedients 
the fertile feminine mind—of course it was the 
invention of a feminine mind—has devised that 
thieves shall enter not, and at which a burglar 
with any sense of humor must smile as he calm- 
ly strips the house of its valuables. Every night 
at sundown we made « round of the house, and 
locked all the windows we could. Upon those 
which could not be locked—thanks to our landlord 
again—were placed flat-irons. The back doors 
were likewise secured by a contrivance like a 
huge hair-pin placed over knob and through key. 
There were nine of those. Lou had them in 
charge. At bed-time a careful inspection of our 
chambers was made in a body, not even the cab- 
inets and small closets being overlooked, all the 
dresses in the latter being probed, that no man 
might lurk within their folds. Every night all 
the silver was placed in a basket and hidden un- 
der a pile of comforters; the few valuables that 
still remained—relics of other days—were stow- 
ed away in various odd places. They might al- 
most as well have been stolen, for the next morn- 
ing we never could remember where we had put 
them, in our terror of the night before, while each 
of us had a particular object for which we cared, 
and about which our fears tenderly hovered. 

Every night, the last thing, Lou would go to 
the spare-room closet and look at her best bon- 
net. _ Why, we did not know, unless possessed by 
the idea that the burglar wanted it for his wife. 
And the visit was as regularly. accompanied, on 
opening the closet door—after the exercise of 
much strength, for, like the rest of our doors, it 
did not work right—by shrieks ; for, clad in Ma- 
tilda’s best black silk, there confronted her— 
Harriet. Harriet was. the dummy whereon we 
draped our dresses, after having exhausted each 
other’s patience in our amateur dressmaking. 
The object of my care was a match-box. I can 
not explain that either. It was not a valuable 
one, only a pretty French design of a trunk, with 
a pair of boots thrown on top by way of handle. 
I did not give it a thought daytimes, but with the 
approach of darkness my fears began to gather 
around it, and by bed-time I could not have slept 
if I had not placed my precious match-box in 
the deepest pigeon-hole of my desk underneath a 





pile of old MSS. Matilda displayed more reason 
in her fetich, it being a heavy gold watch chain 
that had been presented to Daniel Webster by 
the State of California on its admission to the 
Union, and that had fallen to her as an heirloom. 
My sister placed this in her work-box, which with 
deep-lying strategy was left on the sitting-room 
table. It was locked, and the key put into the 
cabinet; this was locked in turn, and so on 
through a system of double-locking as compli- 
cated as Mrs. Pullet’s. Where the final key was 
deposited I can not say, for, like Oliver Crom- 
well, it never slept twice in the same place. 

And then to bed, to awake countless times 
through the night with the conviction that a 
black-masked figure stood by the bedside, and a 
voice was saying “ Shpake, and I’ll put an ind to 
yez.”’ Somehow I never could fancy any but an 
Irishman being a burglar. More than once we 
were aroused, too, in a way that would have terri- 
fied less timid people, for Lou, sure somebody had 
effected entrance in spite of her nine hair-pins 
and a chair against every door, would slip quiet- 
ly out of bed to one of us, and with the idea of 
displaying great presence of mind, and awaking 
her quietly, would put her hand flat on her face. 
Roused in this manner, of course the victim be- 
gan screaming, in which Lou would instantly 
join, thereby convincing her bewildered and ter- 
rified victim that something dreadful had really 
happened. The duet of screams would continue 
until the others came running in and matters 
could be explained. In too exasperated moments 
it occurred to Matilda and myself that the burg- 
lar’s society would have been preferable to Lou’s. 

Though a whole week had passed by, and we 
had neither seen nor heard from Jack Walcott, 
none of us doubted for a moment but that he 
would find the original of my description. A 
promise with him, though given half in jest, was 
still a promise. I was standing on the porch 
one afternoon, just before tea, when he came 
tramping up the street. I ran down to meet 
him, but he refused to come farther than the 
gate, or where the gate should have been. 

“What is that pretty German story you are so 
fond of ?” he began directly—‘“ about the boy 
who longed for the beautiful rare flower, and set 
out in search of it, wandering over the world in 
all its highways and by-ways, its trodden places 
and forgotten corners, till, a worn-out old man, 
he returned home to find the flower blooming un- 
noticed beside his own door-stone. Well, I have 
looked everywhere for your heart’s treasure, to 
find at last I have been staring him in the face 
for the last two years. He sits at the desk oppo- 
site me, hates the city, wants to live in the coun- 
try, even if he has the trouble of trains—so he told 
me this morning, whereupon it flashed across me 
he was the man I had been looking for. A nice, 
quiet young fellow of seven or eight and twen- 
ty.” Why was it Jack spoke of men of that 
age in sucha paternal way? He himself was but 
a little over thirty. “He wants to come, and I 
agreed to bring him out to-morrow night. You'll 
be ready forhim? His name? Oh yes: Walter 
Forbes.” 

I told the news at the tea table. “ Not that 
we shall like him,” I wound up, decisively, and the 
family echoed with equal force, ‘‘ We shall not 
like him.” It was ungrateful both to Jack and 
our protector, but we were too conservative to 
take kindly to any one who should break in in 
the slightest on our manners and customs. He 
was but the less of two evils. The frying-pan 
that was only not the fire. 

We were in a small flutter of excitement all 
the next day, for our life was so quiet that even 
the meeting a stranger was an event. True to 
his promise, Jack appeared in the evening with 
our defender. He was all that I had requested— 
nay, I think, demanded—I decided at a glance. 
That he was easy and pleasant to talk with, that 
first evening proved. Jack was unusually quiet, 
even for him, so Mr. Forbes had the field te him- 
self. After all, I thought to myself, as I pre- 
pared for bed—the first time for many weeks I 
could go to sleep unheeding my match-box—per- 
haps, after all, we should not exactly hate him. 

In two days I could say it with more firmness, 
for, beyond the blessed security in which we now 
lived, Mr. Forbes proved a decided acquisition to 
our family circle. He was always so pleasant, 
so obliging, so ready to lend a hand on every oc- 
casion, that the first strangeness soon wore off, 
and we could look upon him as the mythical elder 
brother for whom we had always longed. He 
won Aunt Barlow’s heart by appreciating her 


inimitable beef stews: that was enough to have. 


obtained her regard for a less attractive man. 
He trained the vines on the porch with Matilda, 
played and sang with Lou, read German with me. 
And so far from our finding the presence of a 
stranger irksome, it was of him as of that famous 
statesman, “ He was never in the way, and never 
out of the way.” 

And then the relief of knowing we could seek 
our couches in safety ! 

It was toward the end of that first month that 
we were one evening recalling our foolish fears 
and more foolish methods of preserving our prop- 
erty. Mr. Forbes had not come. He might be 
later than usual that evening by reason of mak- 
ing out the monthly accounts, he had told us. 
And we, who had fallen into the way of looking 
to his home ing as a pl t event, as some- 
thing to be looked forward to in our quiet life, 
could not break ourselves this evening of what 





‘had uneonsciously becorre a habit with us: all. 


So it was eleven o’clock before we spoke of bed, 
and then only to resolve we would not retire till 
Mr. Forbes had returned. Meanwhile we went 
on with our entertaining chatter about our ridicu- 
lous fears, Then it branched off into burglaries 
that had actually taken place within the circle 
of our knowledge, those we had heard of and 
read about, highway robberies, cunning thefts 
and daring house-breakings, battle, murder, and 
sudden death, each of us striving to add some 





especially telling anecdote that might lurk within 
our brains, to come forth as a cheering subject 
for midnight conversation. Lou, whose memory 
for uncanny deeds was phenomenal, outdid us all. 

We had drawn our chairs nearer to each other 
as she related a particularly dreadful ghost story 
—we had reached ghosts as the final touch of 
horror—when there was a clatter in the dining- 
room. If it had been daytime it would have 
been perfectly clear to us that Beauty had upset 
the spoon-holder. As it was, we felt sure it was 
the cat—or so we told each other—but untold 
sums would not have tempted any of us alone 
into that dining-room, 

“Tt is just as I have told you all along,” said 
Aunt Barlow. “It is not safe for four women to 
live alone. Will you come with me, or will you 
not?” So, in a band, Lou well behind, we en- 
tered the dining-room to find that Beauty had in- 
deed been promenading the table. But by that 
time our fears had reached such a pitch that no- 
thing would do but to count all the spoons, then 
the forks, and finally to gather up all the silver 
and return with it in a hurry to the sitting-room. 
Somehow the dining-room always seemed the 
focus of our fears. 

By that time a kind of frenzy came over us, 
and when somebody—I am sure it was not I— 
proposed our getting other of our valuables, it 
was at once seized upon as a wise suggestion. 
In a body, Lou bearing the double student lamp 
—less as a means of illumination, from her man- 
ner of carrying it, than a weapon to be flung at 
the burglar who was probably hiding under some 
bed—we went over the house, collecting every bit 
of valuable property, even that stored away in 
odd nooks and corners, Aunt Barlow unearthing 
her precious gold watch from the recesses of the 
feather-bed she always would sleep on, and bring- 
ing to light from behind one corner of the carpet 
the pair of diamond ear-rings she had promised 
to the first bride. Matilda clutched the gold 
chain, and I added a roll of bills, fifty dollars, the 
pay for a story, the check for which I had cashed 
only that morning, and my match-box. Lou did 
not add any special piece of property, but was of 
much assistance in reminding us of this or that 
valuable stowed away in some odd place, or out 
of use so long it had been forgotten. We hud- 
died them in our aprons or over-skirts and re- 
turned to the sitting-room to wait for Mr. Forbes. 

Even in our terror I forgave his laughter 
when he came at last and found the sitting-room 
presenting the appearance of a pawnbroker’s 
shop, with four dishevelled females sitting about 
in attitudes of disconsolate fear. Even ghost 
stories had lost their charm for that last half- 
hour, and in silence had we waited for the foot- 
fall of our protector. We could laugh a little 
hysterically with him in our relief, but begged 
him, just for that one night, to take our property 
under his own charge. We should not sleep un- 
less we knew it was in his room. Lulled, how- 
ever, by that security, and tired with the excite- 
ment and unwonted late hour, we overslept the 
next morning, and it was two hours past the usual 
time that we could talk over, at the breakfast ta- 
ble, the terror of the previous night. A little 
shame mingled with our daylight views, and I 
think none of us were sorry that Mr. Forbes, 
having breakfasted at the usual time, had gone 
into town. He would be back at his ordinary 
hour, and we did without spoons and forks at 
breakfast and dinner, for he had forgotten to 
leave behind the key to his secretary. 

And then Billy walked in in the afternoon, and 
he had so much to tell us that we could only al- 
lude briefly to our boarder, and passingly to our 
excitement of the preceding night. However, 
Billy knew us. 

But Mr. Forbes did not come on the usual train, 
and Jack Walcott did. He walked straight into 
the house without ringing, and greeted us with 
as little ceremony as though he had seen us ev- 
ery night for a month, instead of making one 
brief call. What had come over Jack in that 
month we had tried to guess, but could arrive at 
nothing more satisfactory than the humiliating 
conclusion that Billy had been the attraction for 
him, and not our charms. 

“T have some sorry news for you about Walter 
Forbes,” he began directly. “I thought I had 
better break it to you gently, rather than have 
you learn it through the papers, knowing how 
much you were all attached to him.” He address- 
ed us all, but his eyes were fastened on me. “ Em- 
bezzled. Absconded.” 

“What! 1!!!” 

It was a fourfold exclamation, and even the one 
word had not come till after a full minute’s par- 
alyzed pause. Billy left the room. Something 
kept us all from speaking still. We were trying 
to adjust our ideas of the universe. Walter 
Forbes a— No, we could not say the word even 
to ourselves. 

“Some mistake turned up two or three days 
ago, but nothing was said about it to him. Ex- 
perts were set to work on his books, and it seems 
he has been helping himself systematically for 
the last year. He got wind of it somehow, per- 
haps over the books last night, and did not put 
in an appearance this morning. A sad pity. Such 
a nice young fellow! And it is the seventh case 
that has taken place on the street since spring.” 

With one accord we took out our handkerchiefs 
and began to cry. Ah! I know why I was cry- 
ing. But why in the world were all the others 
crying with equal vigor? Billy had come back. 

“T’ve broken open the secretary,” he said. 
“There’s nothing there. Will it be a heavy sen- 
tence, Jack, if they get him? Hope they will. 
Not so much as a fork left. I suppose it’s safe 
to be ten years?” 

“They'll probably get him. All of ten years.” 

Somehow that idea freed our tongues, and wo- 
man-like we proceeded to judge with our feelings, 
not our judgment. 

“Poor dear fellow!” murmured Aunt Barlow. 
“How he must have suffered !” 
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“You heartless boy!” cried Matilda. ‘“Couldn’t 
you telegraph him, or do something?” anxiously. 

“You don’t mean he’s taken all our things 
too?” cried Lou. 

Billy added nothing. His face was to the win- 
dow, but his shoulders were shaking. Yet what 
there was ridiculous in the situation it was im- 
possible to see. 

“T'll never believe he was to blame. They 
have no business to put such temptation in a 
man’s way. Seven cases! How perfectly dread- 
ful! Charles Lamb says there is an end to ev- 
ery man’s honesty, and it wasn’t his fault if it 
was too much for him,” I said, warmly but inco- 
herently. 

Jack made no answer. Something, however, 
in his face made me feel that he disbelieved ut- 
terly the truth of my somewhat rambling defense. 
After all, was it really Jack Walcott’s common- 
placeness that made him such a pillar of strength? 

Yes, the long-looked-for burglar had come at 
last, and, as misfortunes are apt to, in an entirely 
unforeseen form. We never saw or heard of any 
piece of our property again. There was a report 
that Walter Forbes had been seen in South Amer- 
ica, and was liked and respected there. And we 
ate our meals with plated forks, were stinted in 
the number of our spoons, and had now no prop- 
erty to worry over. We never by any chance al- 
Juded to our boarder. By common consent his 
name was banished from our board and hearth, 
but the reason for that consent we never dwelt 
upon even to ourselves. Billy, by the greatest 
exercise of forbearance his young soul had ever 
known, forbore to speak of him. Only his eyes 
would twinkle now and then as they rested on 
the bare sideboard. And Aunt Barlow could 
never refrain from a portentous sigh when beef 
stew was set upon the table. It was a dish we 
all grew to hate. 

But, after all, I think the thing I mourn the 
most is my match-box. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
A LITTLE DINNER PARTY. 


Tne guest of the evening at the Canon's prom- 
ised little dinner party was, of course, Mr. Fred- 
eric Irton. He was a visitor: that is to say, 
though himself a fellow of his college, he had 
left Cambridge for London: and he was the be- 
trothed of Henny Helford. An engaged young 
man is always an object of interest to the other 
sex—if they are themselves provided with a hus- 
band, or not in want of one, which latter case 
was, of course, Aunt Maria’s. Though he has 
made his suecess with the object of his suit, he 
is still on his trial with them, and they are all 
curious to see him, and especially to discover 
what she sees in him. Mr. Irton, it is true, was 
well known to Aunt Maria, but not in the capacity 
of an engaged man. There were therefore many 
new points of interest about him. He was of 
medium height, and only moderately good-look- 
ing, if judged by any esthetic standard; but he 
had a bright, pleasant face; he appeared even 
younger than he was, from the absence of whisk- 
er on his cheek, and from the profusion of short 
curly hair without any parting, upon his head, 
He had a crisp, alert look, very becoming in a 
young solicitor, because suggestive of promptness 
as well as sagacity. He had been prompt enough 
in securing Henny, but had too much considera- 
tion for her filial feelings to insist on an imme- 
diate union, to which her mother was so strongly 
opposed ; but there was something in his keen 
eye which forbade the idea that he was a man 
to be sacrificed to a mother-in-law beyond reason- 
able limits. 

His tone to Mrs. Helford was studiously gentle 
and respectful, but when she attempted to snub 
him, as she sometimes did, it became humorous- 
ly incisive. To a stranger, such as Adair, his 
manner was cordial, yet not such as could be de- 
scribed as winning. There was a certain reti- 
cence about it commonly seen only in older men, 
which seemed to convey: “I have no doubt you 
are an excellent fellow, but I have no guarantee 
of it; and therefore you must consider these 
friendly advances as being without prejudice. It 
may be my unpleasant duty some day to indict 
you for felony at the Old Bailey.” 

With the Canon and Mr. Mavors (upon whose 
“side” he had been) he was an old favorite; but 
he had on this occasion a certain novelty even 
for them. As for Henny, though he was no 
novelty for her, it was a pretty sight to see how 
he monopolized her attention. His words (which, 
indeed, were well chosen enough) could not have 
seemed of more importance to her if she had 
been his client, and had had to pay for them. 
Sophy, too, like the rest, gave her outward re- 
gards to the young solicitor, as was naturally ex- 
pected of her; but her whole soul was, in fact, 
given up, though far from voluntarily, to the re- 
tiring young scholar whom she met now for the 
second time only, under her guardian’s roof, with 
the conventional smile of welcome. It has been 
said that young women regard all marriageable 
men as possible husbands, but certainly few ever 
looked upon a comparative stranger with that 
contingency so plainly before her (though she 
did her best to shut her eyes to it) as poor Sophy. 
She rarely looked toward him, yet he was always 
present to her mental vision: if she did look, it 
seemed, if his face was averted, that it had but 
just been turned elsewhere; that when she was 
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not looking he kept his gaze fixed on her, and 
her alone; and if their eyes met, it was to flash 
asunder with a labored and fruitless pretense at 
indifference to one another. It fell, of necessity, 
to Adair’s lot to take her in to dinner, since their 
elders paired together, and to have separated 
the affianced lovers would have been an outrage. 
She sat between him and Mr. Mavors, just as she 
had done at the Canon’s rooms on the procession 
night; but with what different feelings! In one 
short month how all had altered with her, and 
how amazing was the change in her relations 
with him !—a reflection which she was well aware 
must be present to his mind also. 

She found it almost impossible to converse 
with him in her usual tone, and he was careful 
not to force the talk upon her. To the rest it 
seemed that these young people were “not get- 
ting on” with one another very well ; but in every 
word of Adair’s, and in his manner—even in the 
way in which he passed the salt to her—she saw, 
or thought she saw, a studious demonstration of 
forbearance, which certainly pleased her. In his 
whole behavior, so far from conveying a hint of 
his possessing any advantage over her, there was 
a respectful gentleness, which, to say truth, had 
been wanting on the previous occasion. He had 
then been somewhat solicitous to assert his per- 
sonal independence, as well as unwilling to let 
her forget what he knew about her; but now he 
was so modestly silent that the kind-hearted 
Canon felt quite distressed for his protégé, and 
drew him into prominence in spite of himself. 

“T do hope, Adair,” said he, in a pause in the 
conversation, “that you are quite at liberty to 
throw these Haredale people over if it suits you 
to do so. Don’t you think, Mavors, that it would 
be very foolish in a young man of Adair’s ex- 
pectations to commit himself to a scholastic call- 
ing so early ?” 

“Most people are the best judges of what they 
themselves are fit for,” said the tutor, indiffer- 
ently. ‘“ Besides, it depends upon what aims a 
man has in life.” 

“ Well, naturally, Adair’s aim is to put money 
in his pocket; and also (which, of course, is the 
attraction in this case) to do it as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

“Then my advice to Adair,” observed Mr. 
Mavors, “is to marry a rich widow.” 

Every one laughed except Henny, who very 
properly exclaimed, “ For shame, Mr. Mavors !” 
But two of the faces round the table reddened 
with anything but mirth. One has heard in a 
lifetime of dinners a good many things lightly 
said, truths spoken in jest, over the social board, 
the memory of some of which puts one in a cold 
perspiration whenever we recall them; but for 
two of his audience Mr. Mavors’s dry, cynical re- 
mark (though he did not know it) capped them 
all. Finding it well received, he went on, as a 
sleep-walker among precipices wanders on from 
steep to steeper, to improve upon it. 

“But why reprove me, Miss Helford? I did 
not say an old widow. Why shouldn’t she be 
well jointured and yet be young?” 

As the young scholar only answered these sal- 
lies by an embarrassed smile, the Canon good-na- 
turedly came to his rescue. “There are no wid- 
ows in Cambridge, however, answering to that 
description, eh, my lad?” 

In his passionate annoyance Adair flung out 
his hand mechanically under the table, and, as 
ill luck would have it, it met Sophy’s hand. She 
knew, of course, that the movement was unin- 
tentional; but if it had been taken for a mutual 
confidence, that contact could hardly have been 
more significant. It seemed to establish an un- 
derstanding with him, beyond the power of mere 
words to effect. 

“T have always heard,” observed Miss Aldred, 
following on the same side as her brother, “ that 
it is always dangerous to marry a widow, because 
of the unpleasant comparisons which she may 
make.” 

“For my part,” sighed Mrs. Helford, with her 
most lachrymose air, “I can not imagine how 
any woman can marry twice.” 

“That’s a pretty compliment to the male sex, 
upon my word,” laughed the Canon. “ What do 
you say, Henny? Dip ‘far into the future, far as 
human eye can reach,’ and give us your opinion.” 

“T object to that,” said Irton; “ first, on prin- 
ciple, because no opinion ought to be given for 
nothing; and secondly, on personal grounds. 
These post-nuptial, not to say post-mortem, ar- 
rangements—” 

“‘ Now, Frederic, don’t be horrid,” interrupted 
Henny. “Really, Canon, I am quite astonished 
at your permitting such a shocking conversation.” 

“Tt was all Mr. Mavors, my dear Henny; he’s 
a tutor of his college, and now you know what 
sort of advice he gives to the young men who are 
placed under his sway. I dare say he gave it to 
Irton, only he disregarded it, as young men gen- 
erally do.” 

“JT am quite in the hands of the company,” 
observed Adair, speaking for the first time. “If 
any one has a widow to recommend, and will rec- 
ommend me, I’m sure I should be very grateful. 
There’s a house in Haredale College, sir, at my 
disposal” (here he turned to the Canon), “ which is 
certainly not intended for a bachelor.” 

“Don’t you take that place if there are ten 
houses—a whole terrace,” exclaimed the Canon, 
emphatically. “You will be throwing yourself 
away there, Adair. You ought to embrace the 
law, or, still better, commerce.” 

“The widow may still be combined,” murmur- 
ed the incorrigible Frederic. 

Miss Aldred drew herself up a little stiffly. 

“What sort of a place is Haredale College, Mr. 
Adair ?” she inquired. 

‘A huge and not very picturesque establishment 
on the northwest coast, madam. If you took 
Addenbrook Hospital and set it down by the sea, 
without a tree or a shop within a mile of it, it 
would look very like the place. The patients, how- 
ever—I mean the pupils—are very numerous.” 





“ A society confined to school-masters and boys 
must be awful,” observed Mr. Mavors. 

“Yes; much worse than one comprised of tu- 
tors and young men, I should imagine,” said the 
Canon, dryly. 

“ That’s very hard upon me, Miss Gilbert, don’t 
you think ?” said Mr. Mavors, dropping his voice 
as he addressed his fair neighbor. 

“T don’t think my guardian could be hard on 
anybody, much less on you,” returned Sophy, in 
the same low tone. “You must be well aware 
what a great favorite you are with him.” 

“T did not know I was a favorite with any- 
body.” 

“That must be your humility, Mr. Mavors,” 
was the gracious reply. She didn’t mean any- 
thing by it, but her voice was so gentle—it was 
poor Sophy’s way, just as it is some women’s 
way to be curt and pert—that her companion 
might well have taken it for tenderness. 

“It is a virtue with which few people credit 
me,” replied the tutor (and he never spoke truer 
words in his life); “ yet there are occasions, like 
the present”—here he heaved a little sigh— 
“when I have felt humble enough.” 

“This college of yours must be in a very out- 
of-the-way part of the world, Adair,” observed 
the host. ‘How long does it take you to get 
there ?” 

“T went down on Tuesday morning, sir, and 
arrived the same day.” 

“But you didn’t go by a very early train, I 
think ?” observed Mr. Irton. 

It was one of those unexpected observations 
which, without having anything of importance 
in them, arouse attention. The conversation, 
which had become general, suddenly ceased. 

“Not very early. I went by the ten-o’clock 
express.” 

“That’s very curious,” returned Irton. “I 
could have made affidavit that I saw you having 
lunch in the City at one o’clock last Tuesday. I 
have been trying to remember, ever since I had 
the pleasure of being introduced to you this 
evening, where it was I had met you before; and 

was convinced at last it was at thé Cornish 
Coffee-house.” 

“T know no more of the coffee-house you speak 
of than of Cornwall,” returned Adair, smiling. 

“Dear me, how curious! Then it must have 
been your double. He was taking an American 
drink—I can see it now, thrown from glass to 
glass in the deftest way, mint-julep—at the bar.” 

“T know it,” exclaimed the Canon. “It is al- 
luded to in ‘ Comus’: : 


“*This cordial julep here, 
That flames and dances in its crystal bounds, 
With spirits of balin and fragrant syrups mixed.’” 


Amid the mirth produced by this classical quo- 
tation, the ladies withdrew, and the grief for their 
loss was immediately mitigated by tobacco. 

Under the influence of that enchanting weed, 
and the sense of freedom (for, though a most 
gallant gentleman, female society always embar- 
rassed him), Mr. Mavors was wont to exhibit con- 
siderable eloquence, not wholly disconnected, if 
he was opposed, with combativeness ; but on this 
occasion he kept silence. He had something to 
think about, of which he had never thought seri- 
ously before. Notwithstanding the disadvantage 
of his years, he had come to the conclusion that 
Miss Sophy was not entirely indifferent to him. 
Without being a wealthy man, he had a compe- 
tence sufficient to marry upon, without waiting 
for a college living; and never had he seen a 
young lady so attractive to him as the Canon’s 
ward. 

Mr. Irton, on the contrary, was full of talk; 
and, without reverting to his impression of hav- 
ing met Adair elsewhere, the association of ideas 
suggested to him, as a topic, alibis. The subject 
when well treated possesses considerable inter- 
est; and he had not been so long at his new trade 
as to lose sight of those salient points which 
make legal matters interesting to the outsider. 
His host, at all events, was vastly amused ; which 
is a great point gained for any guest. It is bet- 
ter to please the king than all the royal fam- 
ily. Adair, too, seemed interested, and threw in 
a question or two; but, in truth, both the teller 
and the topic were distasteful to him. His lips 
moved without utterance, and what they private- 
ly remarked was, “I wish this meddling fellow 
had been drowned, like the other one.” 

In the drawing-room, Mr. Irton devoted him- 
self to his fiancée. Alibis became the very last 
thing likely to enter into his mind. Mr. Mavors, 
missing by half a second the opportunity of turn- 
ing Sophy’s music for her at the piano, resigned 
himself to the society of his hostess, who, so far 
from being piqued at his inattention to her re- 
marks, pitied him from the bottom of her heart. 
Mrs. Helford button-boled the Canon, and to his 
great disgust began to compare the disreputable 
“darling” who had spent her money and half 
broken her heart to his own Robert. 

“We two, Canon, have each lost the prop of 
our lives—you by absence, I by death. That 
should always be a bond of sympathy between us.” 

He was not so well acquainted with the mo- 
ther’s peculiarities as with the history of her 
prodigal son, and the only excuse he found it 
possible to make for her was that she must have 
exceeded her usual allowance of wine at dinner. 
Adair, standing beside Sophy at the piano, and 
occasionally leaning over her when she came to 
the end of a page, had no cause to find fault with 
Fortune. There is something in music, as even 

the most unmusical must allow, that fosters the 
gentler emotions; and there are very few songs 
that have not some touch of tenderness in them 
—a hint of secret sorrow, or tle veiled expres- 
sion of a hope. Everything Sophy sang had a 
meaning in it for beth of them beyond what the 
tune conveyed, or the intention of the singer; 
and once or twice he ventured to throw in a 
whispered word or two of his own, which made 
still more clear what needed no interpreter. The 








performance concluded with a favorite song of 
the Canon’s: 


“ Forget thee! if to dream by night, and think on 


thee by day, 
If all the worship deep and wild a lover's heart can 


pay.... 
If that is to forget thee, then indeed art thou forgot.” 


And when every one else exclaimed, “‘ How charm- 
a 


ing!” or “ How sweet!” Adair murmured in her 
burning ears, “ How true !” 


 — 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


DIFFERENT OPINIONS. 


From the moment on which Sophy received the 
young scholar’s letter, with its all-important in- 
closure, or, at all events, when that interview 
with her guardian had been concluded without 
her having had the courage to confess her secret 
to him, I think she had a pretty certain conviction 
that Adair would become her husband. It was 
evidently his intention to win her, and his force 
of will, she was well aware, was infinitely strong- 
er than her own. She had refused to acknow- 
ledge his victory even to herself, and had fought 
against her own apprehensions, but with the con- 
sciousness that she was fighting against fate. 
Jeannette, very wisely for the object she had in 
view, had not laid so much stress upon the neces- 
sity of the union as upon its convenience and 
advantages. Mr. Adair might not be, perhaps, 
so passionately in love with her mistress as an- 
other young gentleman had once been; but from 
what had happened in that case, passion, it would 
seem, went a very little way toward insuring hap- 
piness in married life. A resolute affection fixed 
upon its object, but never giving way to vehe- 
mence and impetuosity, might be better caleu- 
lated to last. Her money might be some attrac- 
tion to him; but he had certainly shown a fond- 
ness for her before he came to learn that she had 
money, or, at all events, had any certain know- 
ledge of the amount of it. And was it not better 
to trust one’s money to a young fellow (even if 
he has none of his own) with a turn for figures, 
and therefore presumably for getting it and keep- 
ing it, than to some one perhaps a little better 
provided with this world’s goods, but also (as was 
likely to be the case) with a turn for spending it ? 
In a word, though Mr. John Adair might not be 
an eligible husband, he could in no sense, with 
his habits of diligence and talents, be termed a 
“detrimental.” And in her heart Sophy had ac- 
cepted him—or, rather, accepted her own position 
—before the date of the Canon’s dinner party. 

It was some time afterward before she allowed 
him to conclude as much, but ber silence on that 
oceasion, though indeed it would have been diffi- 
cult for her to speak even if she had wished— 
nay, she did wish, if she had ventured—to defy 
him, he had rightly enough taken for something 
very like consent. So far as Sophy was concern- 
ed, he had, in fact, very good reason to congratu- 
late himself on the result of that entertainment. 
His behavior, he fel _ure, had also recommended 
him to the Canon and Miss Aldred; but he was 
equally sure that he had failed in making a good 
impression upon Mr. Frederic Irton, and as a con- 
sequence upon Miss Henny Helford. This last 
was a serious misfortune; he knew that Henny 
was Sophy’s bosom - friend, and though he had 
little knowledge of social life, his natural intelli- 
gence informed him that it was most important 
to win her over to his cause. As it happened, 
things had gone so well that he flattered himself 
he should have no need of her good offices; but 
he would have liked to have been able to count 
on them, and as soon as this detestable young so- 
licitor had betaken himself off to his legal web, 
he resolved to do his best to undo whatever harm 
he might have done him, and to make himself as 
agreeable to Henny as possible. 

Whether Mr. Adair was correct in his judg- 
ment may be gathered from the various opinions 
expressed about him when the little dinner party 
had broken up. In spite of Burns’s dictum, the 
gift of seeing ourselves as others see us is not so 
very rare; it is not common, I admit; perhaps 
least common among the class whom we call self- 
conscious. Their egotism causes them to give too 
great weight to their actions, and therefore to the 
impression produced by them. But your soeial 
reprobate, who is anxious not to be taken for 
what he is, is very keen to perceive what sort 
of reflection he makes in the minds of others; 
which is the true reason why good men are dis- 
liked by bad men. 

“The more I see of that young fellow Adair, 
the more I like him, Maria,” observed the Canon 
to his sister, when Sophy had wished them good- 
night, and they were left alone in the drawing- 
room. 

“It is quite unnecessary to tell me that, my 
dear William,” was that lady’s quiet reply. “ Ev 
ery one can see that he is a great favorite of 
yours ; and if he didn’t highly estimate your good- 
will, and reciprocate it, he would be a very un- 
grateful young man.” 

“T don’t know that he owes anything very par- 
ticular to me, my dear. I’ve asked him to din- 
ner twice, which, considering how very temper- 
ate he is in drinking, can not have placed upon 
his shoulders any great weight of obligation—say 
a pound sterling.” 

“What nonsense you talk, my dear William! 
Think of your position—a man of European rep- 
utation, and a Canon of your cathedral !” 

“Tt isn’t my cathedral, Maria,” he answered, 
quietly; “‘and I hope you are not going to do 
such an injustice to your intelligence as to con- 
fuse a Canon with ‘a great gun.’ It is only a 
question of time: in twenty years, if I am not 
much mistaken, that young fellow will make a 
better position for himself—at all events, as far 
as money goes—than mine. Let him once get 
his foot on the commercial ladder, and he is bound 
to climb to the top of it. I never knew so young 
a man with so clear a head, and with such a tal- 
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ent at once for calculation and for business; and 
then his habits are so regular; his tutor speaks 
of him in the highest terms.” 

“T don’t think Mr. Mavors likes him.” 

“ Mavors is not his tutor, and knows nothing 
about him. Moreover, though a most excellent 
fellow, Mavors has made a groove for himself, 
just as a hare squats in her form, and nothing 
ever startles him out of it. He has an absolute 
antipathy to young people.” 

Aunt Maria smiled in such a very superior way 
that the Canon could hardly ignore it. 

“What, you think it is only voung men that he 
despises, and not young women? You still think 
he is pining for Sophy?” 

“T am quite sure he has fallen in love with 
her, T had very little doubt of it, as I told you; 
but his behavior to-night convinced me.”’ 

“Well, it struck me that after dinner he de 
voted himself rather conspicuously to you, my 
dear.” 

‘The unfortunate man couldn't help it. Mr. 
Adair was too quick for him in offering his serv- 
ices to Sophy at the piano, But his ears and 
eyes were given to her, not me.” 

“What on earth could she do with them ?” 
claimed the Canon, comically 
if he was to offer her that?” 

“You will soon have an opportunity for judg- 
ing: mark my words, he'll propose for her with- 
in the month,” 

“Tf he does it at all, I think he is right to be 
prompt,” observed the Canon, dryly. “ Asa bride- 
groom, Mavors has no time to lose.” 

“In my opinion Sophy might do worse,” ob- 
served Aunt Maria, gravely. 

“ Doubtless ; but, unlike Mavors, she has plenty 
of time before her, and she may do better. Of 
course there may be cases to the contrary, but, on 
the whole, I am against much disparity of age in 
marriage, even where the disadvantage is with the 
man. Why, in ten years’ time, Mavors, for ex- 
ample, will be an old man, and Sophy a young 
woman.” 

“TI disagree with you there: a woman ages with 
so much greater rapidity than aman. When two 
young people marry, in ten years the husband is 
still, as it were, sea-worthy, while the wife is a 
wreck.” 

“ Still, if there is anything good in him, he does 
not desert her; he stands by the wreck. The 
memory of the years they have lived together, of 
their mutual joys and sorrows, hallows her for 
him.” 

“She sometimes becomes so sacred that he 
never goes near her,” returned Aunt Maria, grim- 
ly. “She is a shrine visited on special occasions 
—pilgrimages and the like—but he seeks his 
every-day society elsewhere.” 


eX- 
; “or even his hand, 


“ ADAIR, STANDING 


“You are painting a very selfish, ungrateful 
man, Maria,” said the Canon, gravely. 

“Most men are selfish, William ; many are un- 
grateful. I know very well of whom you are 
thinking—one of whom, to do you justice, you 
seldom think: you are thinking of vourself, It 
is true you have nothing to reproach yourself with 
as regards your married life. The best of hus- 
bands.” 

“No, no, no,” said the Canon, vehemently ; “ it 
was not so. Don’t speak of it.” He moved to 
the other side of the room to conceal his agita- 
tion; she had never before seen him so moved. 
“One must judge from one’s own experience, Ma- 
ria,” he said, presently, 





**Old age and youth can not live together; 
Oue is full of pleasure, one is full of pain.’ 


There were really only a few hours, as one gathers 
from Milton, between Adam’s age and Eve's,” 

“ What did Milton know about it?” said Aunt 
Maria, scornfally. 

“Good heavens! who else should know 2” 

“A man who had three wives!” ejaculated the 
lady. 

“That only makes his knowledge about matri- 
mony more to be relied upon,” urged the Canon. 
“ He wrote in the highest terms of your sex, my 
dear. ‘ My late espoused saint,’ he calls one of his 
wives. What charms heanust have seen in her!” 

“The gentleman was blind, and the lady was 
dead,” observed Aunt Maria, cynically. “ You 
are too good for this world, my dear William, too 
trustful, and, for all your wisdom, as simple as a 
child. If you are really thinking of Mr. Adair as 
a husband for Sophy, I confess I don’t approve 
your choice.” 

“Such a thing never entered into my head,” 
exclaimed the Canon, stoutly ; “that is—ahem !— 
except as a mere remote contingency.” 

“Then I saw it through a telescope, William, 
for there it is.” There was silence between them 
for a moment or two, “The woman’s a witch,” 
was the thought that flashed through the Canon’s 
brain and colored his cheeks. 

“ And why don’t you like Mr, John Adair?” he 
inquired, presently, with hesitation. “Is it be- 
cause he is poor, or that he is not an Adonis ?” 

“T didn’t say I didn’t like him, William; I 
only observed that I didn’t approve of your choice 
of him as Sophy’s husband. If Sophy chooses 
him for herself, I shall have nothing to say against 
him, except that she might have done better. But 
don’t throw him at her head.” 

“Throw him at her head!” ejaculated the 
Canon, 

“I mean, don’t let her see (as I have seen) that 
it is your wish she should take him. She will 
marry early, no doubt; and, as we have been told 


BESIDE 


SOPHY PIANO.” 


on good authority, so much the better. 
others a fair chance.” 

“Others! I can see without a telescope whom 
you have got in your head, my dear Maria. ‘ Ma- 
vors on the brain’ is a capital name for a scien- 
tific treatise, but, as regards the patient, it is, in 
my opinion, a sign of monomania.” 

To which Aunt Maria deigned no other reply 
than that female shibboleth, ‘* We shall see.” 

The three guests from next door had also their 
opinion to offer as regards Mr. John Adair. Mrs. 
Helford described him as a very well-behaved 
young man, “a young man who could never say 
anything which could bring a blush to a lady’s 
cheek” (a palpable hit at Henny’s Frederic, and 
his allusions to the possible combinations of a 
widow with other callings); “a young man who 
did not monopolize conversation, modest, but evi- 
dently very sensible.” She even hinted, not ob- 
securely, to Henny, in private, that he was the sort 
of young man who, had she been in Aer position, 
she would have been very willing to see become 
her suitor, as not being of so masterful a disposi 
tion as some young men she could have men- 
tioned (had not delicacy of feeling forbidden it), 
and as more likely to make home happy. She 
concluded by stating that she thought Mr. Adair 
“a decided acquisition,” and had asked him to 
call at the Laburnums, 

**T tell you what will happen,” said Frederic, 
when he found himself alone with his intended, 
after judgment upon the young scholar had been 
thus pronounced by her mother: “ vou will have 
a step-father before you get a husband.” 

“Oh, Frederic, how can you be so silly ?” 

“Tt is not J who am so silly, my darling: in my 
opinion such a contingency is quite on the cards. 
Ile has been recommended to look out for a wid- 
ow, and has evidently recommended himself to 
one, That young man will be my papa.” 


But give 


| one thing of which Iam sure he has a most keen 


In spite of the consciousness that such conduct | 


was highly disrespectful, Henny could not help 
laughing outright. It was the one thing to be de- 


plored in her dear Frederic, that he was just a | 


little wanting in reverence sometimes, and so ex- 
ceedingly amusing that he caused others to share 
his crime, 


“Thank Heaven, she has only a limited in- | 


come,” continued the joker, gravely ; “and, what 
is a still greater safeguard, strictly tied up.” 

“ But, seriously, my dear Fred”’—and Henny 
looked serious enough as she put the question— 
“do you think Mr. Adair is a designing person ?” 

“] don’t say designing, because that’s actiona- 
ble, my love; but I will confine myself to agree- 
ing with the Canon that he has marvellous pow- 
ers of calculation. He‘ doesn’t know much,’ that 
excellent gentleman also informed me, ‘ but what 
he does know he knows thoroughly’ ; and here is 


perception—namely, on which side his bread is 
buttered,” 

“You must not be hard upon him, Fred,” plead 
ed the girl; “remember, he has no means, and is 
without social position.” 

‘Born of poor but dishonest parents,” quoted 
Fred, cynically. 

“Nobody says that,” she answered, gravely ; 
“and even if it were true, it would not be his 
fault. I believe you are prejudiced against him 
just becanse mamma has such a strong feeling 
in his favor.” 

“That didn’t prejudice me against you, my dar- 
ling,” he answered, tenderly. ‘“ However, I con- 
fess I don’t like the man. I don’t want to be 
uncharitable. There are some cases where the 
temptation to tell a lie is very great, and I don’t 
know how strong it may have been in this case; 
but, as a general rule, I don’t like liars; and this 
man told me a deliberate falsehood.” 

‘““A falsehood, Frederic? What about %” 

“He said he did not lunch at the Cornish Cof- 
fee-House last Tuesday. Now I saw him there 
with my own eyes as distinctly as I see you now.” 

“But surely it might have been a case of mis- 
taken identity.” 

“No, Henny, no; there is not another man like 
Mr. Adair—so keen-eyed and hatchet-faced and 
dark, Cruikshank’s picture of Simon Renard 
resembled him. But still I should know him 
from Simon Renard. No; he had some reason 
for concealing the fact that he was in the City 
last Tuesday. Let us hope it was a good one; 
but there he was.” 

“T heard all that passed,” said Henny, earnest- 
ly; “though, it is true, I paid no particular at- 
tention to the matter, and the impression on my 
mind was that Mr. Adair was telling the simple 
truth. When you remarked that he could not 
have started early for the north, he answered, 
‘No, not very early; I went by the ten-o’clock 
express.’ That struck me, considering that it was 
obvious that you were disproving his statement, 
as a most temperate and convincing reply.” 

“Quite true, my darling; the remark does 
great credit to your intelligence. But the bet- 
ter the reply, supposing it was untrue, the worse 
for the young man’s character, since it shows he 
is a cool hand—used to deception.” 

“ But what possible reason could he have for de- 
ceit? What objection could any one at the table 
have to his being in the City, even if he was there, 
instead of in the train, on Tuesday morning ?”’ 

“Ah! that is beyond me; but if I had him in 
the witness-box, and had retained Badger against 
him, with instructions to cross-examine, it would 
not be beyond Badger,” 

(To BR CONTINUED.] 
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Velvet Bonnet. 

Tuer small capote frame of this bonnet is covered 
with black velvet, which is studded around the front 
edge with amber cut beads. The high trimming at 
the front consists of a bias scarf of velvet, folded 
lengthwise, and arranged in double box pleats, which 
is surmounted by a lace scarf similarly pleated that 
extends along the sides and forms the strings. Topaz 
ornaments are fastened in the folds of the lace, and 
a black ostrich pom- 
pon with an aigrette 
is placed high on the 
left side. 


Little Girls’ In- 
door Dresses. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1 is a dress of 

pale pink cashmere, 

with bands of garnet 
velvet ribbon an inch 
wide. It is shaped 
like a loose drooping 
blouse, shirred about 
the neck and at the 
lower edge, and ter- 








Vetvet Bonnet. 


minating in a ruffle bordered with velvet ribbon, which rests on 
the short ple ated skirt that is set underneath The full sleeves 
are gathered to a velvet band at the wrist, and finished with a 
ruffle. A deep shirred collar edged with lace is around the neck. 

Fig. 2 shows a lace frock having a slip of light blue satteen 
beneath it. The body is composed of perpendicular bands of 
insertion connected by narrow muslin bands, and is edged with 
ruffles of lace at the 
bottom, the neck, and 
sleeves. A wide blue sat- 
in sash is passed through 
lace straps and tied at 
the back, and a satin 
ribbon bow is placed on 
the righi shoulder. 
















Monograms. 
Figs. 1-3. 
THESE monograms for 
marking lingerie are to 
be worked in satin stitch 
with embreidery cotton 
or silk, 


Felt Round Hat. 

Tue brim of this slate 
gray felt hat is faced 
with velvet of 
the same gray 
hue, and edged 
outside with a 
twisted band of 
similar velvet. 
A wide bias 
searf of slate 
gray faille is 
twisted in full 
negligent folds 
about the crown, 
and arranged in 
loops and knats 
on the left side, 
where the two ends are carried over the edge of the brim to the 
inside, A gray cock’s plume, together with a gay-colored bird, 
is fastened among the folds. 


Brocaded Cloth Jacket.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue jacket, a front and back view of which is given in Figs. 1 
and 2, is a round close-fitting garment of hunter’s green brocaded 
cloth. The single-breasted fronts, which have a short curved 
pocket slit near the lower edge, are fastened with a row of bronze 
buttons, It is without trimming, except the black Astrakhan 


Fig. 2.—Brocapep Cioru JackeTt.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rRoM 
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Fig. 1—Brocapep Cirorn Jacket.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 























Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt. FROM 
4 ro 6 YEARS OLD. 2 ro 4 YEARS OLD. 


facing on the high officer’s collar and on the fronts 
of the sleeves. 


Cloth and Velvet Cloak. 

Tuts cloak is of heavy black diagonal cloth The 
front and sides are cut shorter than the back, and 
lengthened even with it by a kilt-pleating of black 
velvet. <A thick chenille fringe encircles the neck 
and extends along the front edges and across the 
top of the velvet pleating. Similar fringe edges the 
sleeves, which are ornamented with ® passementerie 
rosette, and a large pas 
sementerie ornament is 
placed on the tournure. 


A CITY OF LON- 
DON PIR.” 

T AKE eight marrow 
bones, eighteen 
sparrows, one pound of 
potatoes, a quarter of a 
pound of eryngoes, two 
ounces lettuce stalks, 
forty chestnuts, half a 
pound of dates, a peck 
of oysters, a quarter of a 


Fig. 2.—MonoGram. pound of preserved cit- 


Fett Rounp Hart. 


ron, three artichokes, twelve eggs, two sliced lemons, a handful 
of pickled barberries, a quarter of an ounce of whole peppey, 
half an ounce of sliced nutmeg, half an ounce of whole cinnamon, 
a quarter of an ounce of whole cloves, half an ounce of mace, 
quarter of a pound of currants, 
Liquor it, when it is baked, 
with white wine; buiter and 

















sugar.” 
It is recorded that this famous 


recipe, dating ack more than 





one hundred years, was about 
twenty years ago made up for 
some grand entertainment, and 


“received most satisfactorily to 


all eoneerned.”” What gastro 
nomical capabilities our forefa 
thers and foremothers must have 
been endowed with ! 


BUSY PUPPETS 
|* a grand garden in Broek, 

in the coruer technically 
called the “ show-place,” is a 
MwWiss cottage, tenant 


ed by two wooden 


puppets, life-size, one 
of which smokes a 
| the other, the 
“better half,” spins 


while 


and even sings i 
a wooden dog barks 





at the approach of 
strangers; and all 
this moves by clock 
work. There is als 
a woodel 


] 


chasse, flourishing a 


garde de 





sham musket, in the 
attitude of one about 
toshoot. In the pond 
near by one sees a 
Ciora AND VeLvet CLOAK. papier-maché swan, a 
duck, and a mermaid, 


MAMMOTH DOLL FAMILY. 
VERY year, early in July, a singular procession parades the 
4 stre 
bands,” solemnly promenades through crowded thoroughfares 
as heartily cheered as if benefactions fell from his hands and 
golden words from his lips of straw. This big, unwieldy fellow 
is dressed in armor, and is attended in his touring by a wife and 


family of proportionate size. This giant doll is thirty feet in 


height, and is propelled by eight men inclosed within it 


ts of Douai Géant Gavant, “a man of twigs and osier 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
ADMIRABLE RESULTS IN FEVERS. 
Da. J.J. Ryan, St Louis, Mo., says: “I invariably 





prescribe it in fevers; also in convalescence from 
wasting and debilitating diseases, with admirable re- 
sults. I also find it a tonic to an enfeebled condition 
of the genital organs.” —[ Adv. 

PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 


the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that cannot but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Endorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price. Postage stamps taken, Joun Perrig, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv. ] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 


The best of all hair-dressings. It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus 
promoting a vigorous and healthy growth of hair. Its 
effect upon the glossiness and richness of the hair is 
such as cannot be surpassed, Burnett's Fiavorine 


Exrnaors are the best.—[Adv.] 





C. C. Suayne, Fur Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., N. Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address.-{ Adv.) 


CAN’T COOK AS MOTHER DID. 


How many a young wife’s heart is saddened 
and happiness scattered because she cannot 
“eook as mother did!’ It is strange, sadly 
strange, and yet we all know it is true. How 
many a time has the tender-hearted reporter felt 
his soul bursting with grief as he told the har- 
rowing story of some poor suffering woman, 
whose cheerful sunshine had turned to dismal 
darkness just because she could not “cook as 
mother did!” And how it delights the heart of 
the reporter when he chances to hear of one 
devoted young wife who is rescued from the 
gloomy fate of so many, in a manner so simple 
and easy that the only wonder is that all are not 
saved! This one to whom he now refers was 
led a blushing and blooming bride, but a few 
short weeks ago, to the altar by one of our most 
promising and prominent young men. He prom- 
ised to do everything in his power to make her 
happy, but in an evil hour he made the danger- 
ous discovery that she could not “ cook as mother 
did.” He told her so, and from that hour the 
life-light of happiness began to die out in her 
once radiant eyes. The bloom that put to shame 
the fancied perfection of the rose departed from 
her cheek, the voice that welcomed him to a 
happy heart and home grew silent as the grave, 
and the young husband saw that something must 
be done soon. He asked the sorrowful wife why 
she was so sad, and she told him because she 
could not “cook as his mother did,” but if she 
had Royal Baking Powder he could say SO no 
longer. Like a sensible fellow, he ordered a 


dozes boxes at once, and now he says he is afraid 
that his wife will raise the roof off the house 
some day, but he don’t care, for she is happy. 





ADVER'TISHMEN'LS. 









GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York, 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art Needlework. Send 3c. for Catalogue. 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





U) 
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MOTHERS, PROTECT YOUR BABES 
From Colds, Coughs, 
and Croup, by dressing 
them in the MERINO 
DRAWERS FOR IN- 
FANTS. They are made 
in sizes to fit children 
from 8 months to 8 years 
of age. Are neat, warm, 
cheap, and convenient 
of adjustment. Attached 
to waist or undershirt 
by buttons or safety 
pins, quickly removed 
and replaced when nec- 
essary, and not liable to 
become soiled, Physi- 
cians recommend them 
highly. Sold by dealers 
in Ladies’ and Children’s 
Underwear generally. 
Patented June 20th, 1882. Manufactured by 

FLAVELL BROS., Germantown, Pa, 


A NEW CATarocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


854 Broadway, | N. Y., or 314 _Falton 09 Brooklyn. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.n By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout we WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—I878. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 8o universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
#. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
m: an Hair Goode, — BT Sixta Avenvr, New York. 

Chromos in 9 


50 Extra la 
Settee Poeeke Swiss Florala, Mot 


membrance & Verse Cards, in fancy eorts 
Poe 34 ps poate f 00 or 25 Gold Beve' ‘ards, 0c. Our 
ae gy agen Album for 1883 with Iilust’d Premiom L' 4 
8. M. FOOTE, Northford, © 
























List, &c., 260. 


Dr. Benson’ 's Skin Cure consists of internal and e ex- 
ternal treatment, and contains no poisonous drugs. 





ARCADIA 











_ A R C A DI A oe % 
em VELVETEEN Ao 
no other, REGISTERED a 


For the protection of the consumer we stamp every yard, 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 165 Church St., N. Y. 
At Wholesale only by TEFFT, WELLER, & CO., 
326, 328, 330 Broadway, N. Ye, 

And by prominent Dealers throughout the eal 


























Produces the genuine lustre of new French Kid 
without injuring the shoe. 


_SOLD BY SHOE DEALERS. _ 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT! 


For Kenstneton Emsromrry, Ovttinn Work, 
Bratpine, Ero. With this Outfit you can do your 
own Stamping, and Stamping for others. 

Each Outfit contains 13 Stamping Patterns, De- 
signs of Roses, Rose-Buds, Lilies-of-the-Valley, Wreath 
of Daisies for Pillow-Shams, Strips for Flannel Skirts, 
Outline Design, Cat-Tails, Braiding Pattern, Scollops, 


ete. Price-List of Floss, Crewels, Silk, Chenille, Felt, 
etc., etc. _ Full instructions for Stamping and Work- 
ing. Boz Stamping Powder, Distributing Pad, and In- 


structions for INpDELIBLe STAMPING. 

We will send this Outfit by mail for $1.00. Extra 
Srampine Parrerns: Sheaf of Wheat, 20c.; Cluster of 
Strawberries, 10c.; Forget-me-Nots, 15c.; Calla Lily, 


15c.; Bachelor's Buttons, 10c. ; Pansies, 15c.; Pond- 
Lilier, 20c. ; — Design, 10c.; Golden Rod and 
Asters, 20c. ; iq of Sumach, 5c. Sprotau Orrre: 


We will send ail of these Extra Stamping Patterns and 
the Stamping Outfit for $2.00. 


Address, J. F. INGA LLS, Lynn, Mass. 


MICROSCOPES! 


ELESCOPES, FIELD GLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 
Drawing Instruments 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Send for List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues. 


QUEEN & CO puit abet Pain 
Mme. BRADY, 


361 Sixth Ave., bet. 22d and 23d Sts. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERING TO ORDER. 











Send fc 
N. H. ROLLING CHAIR Co. New Haven, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JU LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
“MAMMA’S DARLING.” 
Beautiful set of Imported Cards by mail on noose t 











of three 2c. stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. 





DECKE 


BROTHERS’ 


MATCHLESS 


PIANO 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 
CHENEY BROTHERS 


AMERICAN SILKS 


IN ALL THEIR VARIETY, BLACK AND COL- 
ORED (40 Shades), A SPECIALITY AT RETAIL. 


SAMUEL H. TERRY, 18 East 14th St., N.Y. 
**ZT owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA | 
REMEDIES. 


Testimonial of a Bos- 
ton lady. 











ISFIGURING miaiees Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remepirs. 
Curioura Reso.vent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and (om apene of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curroura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores; and restores the Hair. 
Coriocra Soap, an.exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Curtoura Remepies are absolutely ure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrer Deve anv Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 








These Corsets are boned with Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or whalebone. 


$10.00 REWARD 
Will be paid for any Corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil), $2.50; Ab- 
dominal, $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading Merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


IAB A ROBE CRP CRC RENE NESE SC PORT We AC We 




















ae gic Seale heing 
poe one-ninth its actual 
p= size By it any lady can 
ent all styles of Indies’ and 
children’s garments, (sleeve inclu- 
ded.) without refitting. So simple. that 
& child can learn from the book alone. Ilus- 
trated Circulars FREE’ Please mention this paper, 
AGENTS WANTED! Addr., Roov & Harpxx, Quincy. Ill. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mrz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business, 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 








CONSTIPATION. 
Send yourname and address to P. 0, Box 


991, New York City, for a circular, sent. 
free, giving full information about the cause 
and cure of the above complaint, 








SILKS for PATCHWORK, 





In $1.00, $2. -00, and $5.00 renege) all colors 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., P. ox 8648, N.Y 





DRESS REFORM. | § 


Union Undergarments. 


%. 16% Vest and Drawers in One. S 36m 
bynes in all welt 
of Merino and Cash- 
EQU IPOISE. mere: Chemilettes, 
“sae Princess Skirts, 4 


Equipoise, Emanci- 
ation, Dress Re- 
‘orm, and Comfort 

Waists. Corded 

Waists a Specialty. 

Shoulder Brace and 

Corset combined. 

Shoulder Braces, 

Abdominal Sup- 
orters, Obstetric 
andages, Shoulder 

Stocking —— 

ers, — ap- 
ins, 

Custom work prom tly — to. 

New I:.vusrratev CataLoeur Free. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 


6 East 14th Street, N.Y. 


j E should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


MANTEL SETS. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 
31 and 33 West 23d St.,N.¥. 


rr. | 


h ‘ 





en ae 
TF i 


Price $2.25. 








SOHMER 


PIANOS. 





Are Preferred by Leading Artists. 


HIGHEST AWARD at CENTENNIAL 1876, MON- 
TREAL 1881, MINNEAPOLIS 1883. 


149 to 155 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


a All Sent Free: 


gue MUS IC AN During the UT three months 
! we desire to add to the subserip- 
tion listof our AND AR iT popular filustraced Literary and 
erie J Paper, The Fireside at Home, 100,000 new names, 
believing that all who subscribe now will be so well pleased with 
the paper henge oy 4 will hereafter become regular and permanent 
this object we now make the follow- 
ing Sonunas offer: Upon receipt of only Twenty-Five 
Cente in 2-cent or 1- vey sweeney F stamps we will send The 
Fireside at Home for Months, and to every sud- 
scriber we will also send, Free and postpaid, all the following 
Magnificent Laerery at and Musical Books and Publica- 
tions A Charming Book handsomely bound in colored 
covers, containing yoy two compléte first-class stories by 
famous authors—an immense amount of choice reading matter— 
embracing love stories, society romances, detective stories, 
humorous stories, stories of thrilling adventure, etc., ete. 2. 
rt Souvenir, a beautiful album, containing reproductions of 
eight fine Steel Engravings, printed upon heavy plate paper and 
elegantly bound iu granite covers—an attractive ornament for 
your parlor table. 3. Fifteen Pieces of Choice Music, 
all bound in one book, vocal and instrumental, new and popu- 
lar pieces. 4. Am ‘Album of Portraits of Celebrities, con- 
taining 32 fine portraiwof Famous —— Poets, Authors, 
Merchants, Financiers, ete., neatly bound. 5. An Album of 
a great variety of beau- 
tiful Decalcomanie or Trausfer pictures, very useful in decora- 
ting fancy articles, for scrap-books, etc, 6. Backner’s Mu- 
sieal Chart, anew system whereby all may learn to play the 
piano or organ without a teacher. emember, we send every- 
thing named above, likewise Tur owe at Homes for three 
months, all post-paid by mail, upon receipt of only Twenty-five 
Cents. Tas Finesips at Home isa et illustrated paper 
containing in every issue 16 pages, 64 columns, of the choicest 
reading matter, embracing serial and short stories, sketches, 
ms, useful knowledge, history, biography, wit and humor, 
aud everything to amuse, entertain aud instruct every member 
ofthe family! Send now and get this great bargain! Evory sub- 
scrib. eee more than three times the value of money 
sent, and if you are not perfectly satisfied we will cheerfully re- 
fund the amount. As to our reliability we refer to the publisher of 
any newspaper in New York, likewise to the Commercial Agencies, 
as we are an old-established house, well known to be reliable. 
Five subscriptions and five sets of the Premiums will be sent = 
$1.00; therefore by getting four of your friends to ei — 
you will secure your own free. Address, F. x, LU N 
Publisher, 27 Park Place, New York. 
and Heavy ht. Prices 


EYS for good quail ities from 


$1.98 to $15. Also, London-dyed Alaska Seal Sacques, 
Dolmans, Far-lined Garments, Plush Dolmans, and 
Winter Cloaks of every description handsomely il- 
lustrated, with full price-lists, in our New Catalogue, 
— upon receipt of Six Cents. 

SIN |. COLLINS, 82 West 14th Street, New York. 

















Plain Pleated Back, ‘and 
Braided Li Medium, 


Bevel Edge Cards, designs for 1884. 
Send 10c. for &@ Chromo Cards with name 





order. Clinton & Co, North Haven, Ct, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New ¥ ork. 


NEW YORK SHOPPI NG 


Of every description promptly and carefully executed 
by a lady whose experience, taste, knowledge of colors, 
shades, effects, and combinations guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Circulars, with references from present patrons, 
sent by addressing 


Mrs. 8S. M. ELLSWORTH, P.O. Box 2838, N. Y. City. 


P4 RIS ‘SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references. Specialty, Laces and Wed- 
ding Tronsseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrus, 5 Passage Saulnier. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description promptly done for Ladies through- 
out | country. Send for circular and samples. 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Peari Street, N. Y. 











OCTOBER 20, 1883. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


671 








RIDLEY S, 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


~ 
THOSE WHO HAVE NOT TRADED AT OUR ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF LATE WILL BE SURPRISED 
AT ITS GROWTH, THE VASTNESS OF THE 
STOCK, AND THE SAVING TO BE MADE BY 
THE DIFFERENCE IN PRICES. AS AN EXPLA- 
NATION FOR SPEAKING 8O CONFIDENTLY WE 
GIVE THE FOLLOWING QUOTATIONS, WHICH, 
TOGETHER WITH ALL OTHER GOODS IN OUR 
52 DEPARTMENTS, CAN BE ENJOYED BY OUT- 
OF-TOWN RESIDENTS AS WELL AS CITY 
DWELLERS BY THE USE OF OUR 


FASHION MAGAZINE, 


WHICH IS A COMPLETE PRICE-LIST OF OUR 
ENTIRE STOCK, AND IS HANDSOMELY ILLUS- 
TRATED. 


FINE MILLINERY. 


VELVETS, PLUSHES, SATINS, OSTRICH 
FEATHERS, RIBBONS, &c. 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS, DRESS GOODS, 
AND DRESS SILKS. 

FINE FURS, FANCY GOODS, HOSIERY, &c. 


DRESS GOODS. 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS AND SHOES. 


LACES, TRIMMINGS, WHITE GOODS, TABLE 
LINENS, &c. 





THE QUALITY OF THE GOODS TO BE FOUND 
IN EACH OF OUR 52 DEPARTMEN WILL 
COMPARE FAVORABLY WITH THE BEST, AND 
AN EXAMINATION WILL CONFIRM THIS, AND 
MANY WHO HAVE ENTERTAINED DIFFERENT 
OPINIONS WILL BE UNDECEIVED BY A TIME- 
LY VISIT. 

Orders by Mail Solicited. 





Samples by Mail on Application. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313, to 321 GRAND S8T.; 
56, 58, 60, TO 70 ALLEN ST. ; 
59, 61, 63, 65 ORCHARD ST. 


OUR 


NEW CATALOGUE 


EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, AND CON- 
TAINING FULL DESCRIPTIONS and PRICES 
OF OUR IMMENSE STOCK OF 


DRY GOODS, SUITS 
CLOAKS, FURS, 
FANCY GOODS, &e., 


FOR THE 


Fall and Winter, 1883-4 


WILL BE ISSUED ON SEPT. 29th, 


And will be mailed upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


32, 34, and 36 West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 
I ARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS for 
Sale.—A House desiring to discontinue the 
Agency for Harper’s Bazar Patterns, will 
dispose of their this fail’s stock, at a great sacrifice. 
Address L. H., Station E, N. Y. City. 


OR SALE.—First-Class Pattern and Dress: M: aden 
Business, years established, best location. Rare op- 
portunity for one or two ladies. For particulars, address, 
with stamp, ‘‘ Business " Carrier 23, P.O., Boston, Mass. 
$56 a week in your own town. 


Terms and $5 outfit 
free. 


Addrese H. Hatierr & Co., Portland, Maine. 





BARGAINS IN BLACK SILK. 


WE OFFER 


75 pieces LYONS SOFT-SATIN-FINISH BLACK 
SILK, at $1.50 per yard. 
These are a great bargain, and for wear and elegant 
appearance cannot be equalled at less than $2.25. 
We will display these silks on our Centre Table near 
14th Street entrance. 
Also, 


THOSE DESIRING OUR 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


(delivered free) should send their names at once. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 


OPENING 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


FALL AND WINTER 


CLOAKS, 
WRAPS, 
and FURS, 


At prices, as usual, lower than any atiai | 
house. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 








6th Ave, & 20th St, N.Y. City. | $5 to $20 








DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IMPORTED ESPECIALLY FOR THE WANTS OF 
A REALLY FINE TRADE, BEING OF TEE RICH- 
EST DESCRIPTION. FOR THIS SEASON WE 
WILL SHOW BLACK AND COLORED CHENILLE 
GIMPS AND FRINGES, FEATHER MARABOUT 
IN THE LEADING SHADES, NOVELTIES FOR 
DRAPING IN COLORED CHENILLE EMBROID- 
ERY ON NET, BLACK AND WHITE BEADED 
NETS, AND BLACK BEADED GRENADINES. 
BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS AND VEL- 


VET RIBBONS IN ALL THE WIDTHS AND 
SHADES. ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE 


PROMPT ATTENTION. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N.Y. 


Wholesale Department Second and Third Floors. 





BEST & CO. 





Nos. 60 and 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


The largest establishment in the world devoted to 
the Outfitting of Children. 


| BOYS’, GIRLS’, and BABIES’ CLOTHING, 


Including everything required for Complete Outfits, 


from HA'TS to SHOES, for all ages up to sixteen | 


years. 








} 
Persons residing in any portion of the United States 


may avail themselves of the superior advantages af- 
forded by our establishment by sending for our Fall 
and Winter Catalogue, which we mail free. 





per day at home. Sampie 3 worth $5 fre e. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON & CO. 


(Late JOHNSON BROS. & CO.), 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 


653 & 655 BROADWAY, 


RETAIL HOUSE, 


8 EAST 14th STREET, 


NEW YORK, 
Are now prepared to show the very latest novelties of the French and American 
markets for the fall season of 1883 in FRENCH PATTERN HATS and BON- 
NETS, FRENCH and AMERICAN MILLINERY GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
LACES and LACE GOODS, FANCY GOODS, &c., at Popular Prices. 


Samples and Information sent on Application. 





“CACHEMIRE 


=) 


MARGUERITE” 


BLACK SILKS, 
Are SoFT ANDPLIABLE $ Ar—E SATIN FACE. 
-ArE INGREAT FAVOR 


Do NOT CRACK, cut 


oR TURN GRAY. LiKE OTHER 
SILK 


ARE NOT Heavicy CHARGED -! 
WITH roreicon tae 


TO Give THEM WEIGHT 
CAUTION 2u- R45 


lor! OF THE PRESS. 

yaa Magazine says :—As French silks 
hae 5M hedad ests on account of the adulterations to which 
many are subject, and rendered ladies suspicious of them all, it 
has been highly desirable that a black silk should be found that 
would be rich in appearance and possess the serviceable and 
wearing qualities which so many require in thie standard fabric, 
and that only need be established in the minds of its steadfast 
friends to restore its ancient prestige. 
The agents for the Nonpareil Velveteen in New York recently while 
abroad, found a pure finished silk standing high in the European 
market, and now offer a black silk unsurpassed tor richness and 
beauty, which is derived from purity of material, high quality 
and perfection of finish. It is kuown as ‘‘ Cachemire Marguerite. 


. 


JAGE 





.IN EUROPE BECAUSE OF 


THEIR WELL-KNOWN REPUT 
FOR DURABILITY 


Are DOUBLE WARP 
Mar= 


GENUINE 


ATION * 


TAMPEO “Cacnemine 
OR THE GOODSeARE NC 


ARTHUR'S Magazine says :—When anything really new 
eppears, attention is at once called to it. We have recently seen 
asample of Silk which outrivals any similar goods in the market ; 
it is called ‘* Cachemire Marguerite.” It is a silk of medium 
weight, beautiful finish and durable color. We should judge 
that it will give eminent satisfaction to the wearer. 

EY’S Ladies’ Book says :—We are frequently asked by 
our lady readers to recommend to them a good brand of black 
silk. We feel delighted to call their attention to one of the nov- 
elties of the present season. This silk is called “ Cachemire Mar- 
" it is free from the adulteration of most of French silks, 
»ntident that one trial of this brand of silk will meet a 
it in securing a good and Landsome grade of goods 
at a reasonable price. 








For Sale by all First-class Retailers. 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, 


SOLE AGENTS. 


| 


| 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


SAMPLES SENT. 





We now offer unusually good value in 


BLACK SILKS, 21-inch, at $1 00, $1 25, $1 50. 

COLORED SILKS, new shades, extra value, at 
$1 00, $1 25, $1 50, $2 00, $2 50. 

BLACK BADZIMIR, $1 50 to $3 50. 

COLORED RADZLYIIR, $1 50 to $2 50, 

BROCADED VELVETS, handsome line in 
Ottoman and Satin grounds, at lower prices than 
can be found elsewhere 

VELVETS AND PLUSHES, all leading col- 
ors, $1 50 to $6 50 per yard. 

FRENCH and GERMAN DRESS GOODS, 
in Ottomans, Traver’s, Foule’s, Camel’s-Hair Plaids, 
Novelties, at very attractive prices. 

LADIES’ CLOTHS AND CLOAKINGS 
special lines just imported, from $1 C0 to $7 50 per e 

52-inch SEAL-SKIN PLUSHES from $6 50 
to $20 00. 

BLACK DRESS GOODS— Extra value 
Black Cashmeres at T5c., $1 00, and $1 25. 

BLACK HENRIETTAS and DRAP 
D°ALMAS, $1 00 to $2 50 

Special offering of NONPAREIL and 
DIAN Velveteens, in Blacks and colors. 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


Free on apeuicarion 


Send us your name on a Penny Postal Card. 


Le Boutillier|or 23d 
Brothers, | Street, 


NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


Exposition of Fall Novelties in 
INDIA 
Camel’s-Hair Shawls. 


Owing to extensive purchases at the late 






in 


ARCA- 


London sales, we are prepared to offer the 
finest assortment of these Shawls to be 
found in this market, and containing many 
rare and artistic patterns, and at prices far 
below any former importation. 

STRANGERS and others visiting the city 
are requested to examine this stock. 


‘Broadway and 19th St. 





By return mail, Full Deseription 
Moody’s New Tailor System of 
Dress © utting MOODY & CO, Cincinnati, 0, 


A WEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. 
Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., 





Costly 
Augusta, Maine. 


si 
CARD 


- Dr. Be nson’s Celery and Chamomile 
my severe headache. 


COLL EC TORS.—A hands ome set of ¢ ards for 
3c. stamp. A. G. BASSET’, Rochester, N.Y. 


large new Gold, Silver,&c. Chromos,no 2 alike,name, 
10c. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co. , Nassau, N.Y. 


Pills cured 
”__Mrs. A. Dressler, Milton, Pa. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPEICS MAGAZINE......ccccccccccsccccee 


$4 00 

5 REMI RIE WEEE cokes icnicsccccccscnss 4 0 
| HARPER'S BAZAR.........-+. Esa Se 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE napeenaed .. 1 50 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
Oue Year (52 Numbers)..... ..10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, | Franklin Square, N. Y, 








Harper’s Bazar. 


The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets, 
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The most Fashionable 
Material of the day. The BROCHE 
is the only WOVEN Velveteen 
Broché in the market. 


Dress 


parell 








LYONS FACE 


ARE 


FAST PILE 


CUARANTEED. 








Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 
‘Nonpareil Velveteen.” 
Of all fabrics of the kind, this 
one is the nearest approach to 
Lyons velvet; it is produced 
in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets 











Velveteen. 


WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 
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JEREMIAH JUNIOR HAVING JUST UNDERGONE MANUAL PUNISHMENT FROM HIS MAMMY, SHOWS HIS PEDESTRIANISM. 
FEELINGS IN HIS COUNTENANCE. 

Mammy (/loq.). “* DON’T YOU STICK YO’ MOUF OUT AT ME! DUNNO WHAR YOU GIT DAT MOUF TWO GENTLEMEN OF LEISURE 
FROM, ANYHOW.” TRAVELLING FOR PLEASURE, 





HARD LUCK. 
Come, Tom, 
For a walk 


FACETIZ.. 


An elderly gentleman 


was one morning search- a In the woods 

ing for his wig, which ; And a talk j 

had mysteriously disap- _ And a smoke 

empl he hunted for it ‘ . In some quiet retreat. 
1igh and low, until, los- : ~ I have pipes 


ing all patience, he ad- sat 
journed to his matutinal a me 
meal without it. “ Have - - 
any of you children secn LS 3 
my wig?” he asked, Pe Sica is 

bs dei. Bie ‘ 


And a pouch 
Of long Turkish ; 
I'll vouch 
You have never smoked 
Any 80 sweet. 
There, 
Sit you down here, 
Where the brook, 
Running near, 
Busy care from the 
mind 
Ever snatches. 
Fill a pipe 
Of good cheer— 
Say, Tom, 
Look a-here, 


sternly. 

“Tommy had it this 
morning,” piped one lit- 
tie voice from the far end 7 
of the table. 7 

“What did you do 
with it, Tommy ?” the 
gentleman inquired. 

“* Gave it to the old hen 
to lay iv,” quoth the 
youngster. 
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——»——_——. . alba 
At was a tle res 3 Ba tors, fre Seager 
air” boy who watched 
the farmer in the process a 
of milking, until, becom- “Let us play we are 
ing a little tired, he in- , married,” said little 
quired, “How many “\ ie { Edith, “and t will bring 
more of dose tows have : my dolly and say, ‘See 
you dot to steeze ?” baby, papa.’” 
Se THE AMERICAN SANDWICH—INVINCIBLE AND UNCONQUERED. “Yes,” replied John- 
Why is a chicken’s leg ny, ‘and I will say, 
like a turtle-dove ?—Be- MR. RaM. “ WHAT'S THIS QUEER THING COMING HE GOES FOR IT. Tue SHAPE. “HA! HA! IT AM THE GREAT ‘Don't bother me now; 
cause it can not get along AND SCARING MY FLOCK AWAY? I'LL GO FoR IT!” AMERICAN RAILWAY SANDWICH, AND NOBODY I want to look through 
without its mate, EVER GOT THE BETTER OF ME !” (Exit, the paper.’” 
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MORTIMER WAS SAYING THAT NOW HE AND JULIA HAD MADE UP AGAIN, HE HOPED THERE peo nie Me 
WOULD BE NO DARK CLOUD COME BETWEEN THEM EVERMORE; BUT HE WAS MISTAKEN, FOR JUST WELL, HOW DO YOU LIKE IT? 
AT THAT MOMENT A VERY LARGE-SIZED FOOT-BALL CAME WHIZZING OVER THE HEDGE, CARRIED 
AWAY HER BACK HAIR AND HER HAT, WARMED HIS EAR, AND SAILED AWAY INTO SPACE, 








